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Social Research and Psychological Warfare’ 


LEONARD S. CoTTRELL, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation 


In a moment of weakness and unwariness I accepted an assignment from Dr. 
Bowers that put me in the awkward position of attempting to discuss a research 
program, the specific content of which cannot be mentioned because of security 
requirements. However, this stumbling block actually turned out to be a 
stepping stone to something I have wanted to do for some time, namely, to 
discuss with a group of interested social scientists outside the government some 
of the problems of doing research in the fields indicated by my subject and to 
suggest what appears to me should be done about this field by highly qualified 
social scientists independently of the government programs. 

If you will bear with me then, I think I can demonstrate that there are 
promising scientific opportunities and even urgent responsibilities for those 
fortunate enough to operate at some distance from the pressures of immediate 
action requirements within the government. But in order to do this it will be 
necessary for me to consider with you at some length the problematic aspects 
of the contexts within which government research in this area is planned and 
conducted, including certain embarrassing questions about the concept of 
psychological warfare itself which have complicated the situation. This done, 
we can then consider some specific things which I hope will be perceived as 
lying clearly within your competence and responsibilities and, I doubly hope, 
within your active interests. 


PROBLEMATIC ASPECTS OF THE CONTEXT 


1. The concept of psychological warfare itself presents handicaps. The 
productivity of research imagination and planning depends heavily on the 
conceptual climate within which it occurs. In this case the central concept 
itself has been in large part responsible for a number of mistaken expectations 
and decisions, as well as certain deficiencies in research planning and in 
specific research design. Because I wish to use the discussion of the inadequacies 


1 Editor's Note: This paper was originally presented at the meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, Washington, D. C., September 2, 1955, as part of the session on 
Social Research with Reference to Defense Programs, chaired by Raymond V. Bowers. It 
is published at the Editor’s request, in the belief that Dr. Cottrell’s cogent analysis retains 
high validity and merits reading by a wider audience. Further, the Editor’s delight with 
the style of the paper written for oral delivery has precluded any editorial tinkering. 
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of the concept of psychological warfare as a point of departure for proposing 
some of the things scientists outside the government might do, I shall merely 
record this as a contextual problem at this point and come back to it later. 

2. Under present conditions in Washington it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to plan a systematic, coherent research program in support of psychological 
warfare, largely because of the unsystematic and, to me, unintelligible alloca- 
tion of responsibilities among the various agencies of the government. Admin- 
istratively and policywise it may make sense to say, as we do, that communica- 
tion with countries with which we are at war will be the responsibility of the 
military forces, otherwise it is to be in the hands of the State Department and 
related agencies like the United States Information Agency. Moreover, it is 
probably necessary for each of the three military services to have its own 
psychological warfare responsibility. Finally, it may be necessary for each 
agency to have its own psychological warfare and intelligence research capabil- 
ity. 

I say these things may be necessary. It doesn’t make sense to me, or for that 
matter to anyone who has to operate in that situation. The processes and 
problems involved in communicating with the peoples of the world, interpret- 
ing our actions and intentions, persuading, cajoling, confusing, or threatening 
them, do not divide themselves readily in accordance either with the bureau- 
cratic structure of the government or the ambiguous distinction between 
states of war and peace. Within the Department of Defense, it has always 
been impossible to have meaningful divisions of labor in this field between air, 
land, and sea forces. 

Some progress has been made by way of integration of effort through co- 
ordinating committees and boards at various levels. But it does not require a 
management engineer to see that the problem will remain a serious one until 
responsibility for this field is centralized in an effective agency directed from 
the top level of government.” 

By now you will undoubtedly have observed that, in discussing the admin- 
istration of psychological warfare functions in government, I am speaking not 
as an expert in such matters but as a lay citizen, and my opinions can therefore 
be dismissed as such. True enough, but the chaos I have hinted at seriously 
affects the planning and conduct of research. Here I speak with somewhat 
more authority and it is my responsibility to point out that scientific research 
problems in this field cannot be cut and bent to fit bureaucratic budgets. If 
the process of communicating with the peoples of the world cannot be divided 


2 When this paper was written the author was not aware of the excellent historical study 
by Murray Dyer of the attempts of the United States government to organize its 
psychological warfare operations. The results of this study are presented in Dyer’s book 
entitled The Weapon on the Wall, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
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up logically among our present governmental agencies, even less so can the 
scientific study of these processes be so divided. The attempt to do this has 
been the source of much waste in men, time, money, and scientific progress. 
Here again, in my judginent, the government needs some centralization of 
research functions in this field, assuming of course that adequate safeguards 
are possible to prevent bureaucratic and nonprofessional stultification in such 
centralization. At the very least the fiscal officers of the government should 
recognize the necessity for, and encourage joint agency planning and conduct 
of, research. 

Many people will no doubt assert that all of this is being done. They are 
mistaken. There are paper plans and ineffectual organizations and some fairly 
promising starts. But we have a long way to go before this handicapping aspect 
of the governmental context is reduced to a minimum. 

3. In any listing of what are, for research, important elements in the 
Washington context, there must be noted the hostility toward the social sci- 
ences, especially the so-called behavioral disciplines. In making this observa- 
tion I wish to make very clear that in my opinion the actual extent of such 
hostility is not nearly so great as many suppose. It is, I should say, definitely 
a minority attitude. However, the confusion and ambiguity of role and respon- 
sibility among the agencies and the lack of a strong central leadership and 
direction in this field make it very easy for scoundrels and ignoramuses to 
threaten bureaucrats with budgets to defend. They are charged with misusing 
funds by stepping outside their proper responsibilities in doing research on 
this or that problem; or with boondoggling, by doing unnecessary research or 
duplicating the work of other agencies, and so on. I yield to no one in my 
admiration for the courage of our military men in the face of the enemy’s fire, 
but there is a strange lack of guts when they confront a congressman, especially 
if he is a member of some investigating committee. Recently a congressman 
instructed his secretary to telephone a certain office in the Pentagon and ask 
for information on a research contract that was being conducted in the con- 
gressman’s home-state university. Without risking a question, the tremulous 
colonel called the university and cancelled the contract. Much perplexed, the 
liaison man from the contracting university telephoned the congressman and 
asked if he had any questions about the worth of the research project. 

“Oh, no,” said the congressman, “I heard about the research and happened 
to know a couple of foreign-trained scientists who might be useful to you and 
I called to get the details on what, where, and whom in order to refer my 
friends properly.” 

I am happy to report that the nervous colonel was sufficiently reassured to 
be persuaded to reinstate the contract. Speaking of psychological warfare, I 
wonder if the Russians have noted in their psychological warfare handbooks 
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that a proper use of words like “congressional investigation” can almost 
certainly unnerve and immobilize certain parts of our military structure. 

The hostility of which I speak is of course not limited to the know-nothing 
element in Congress. Kindred spirits in all levels of the bureaucratic structure 
appear delighted to make use of congressional attacks as justification for 
some harassment on their own. But let me repeat that while this kind of 
opposition is a complicating factor in the Washington situation, it has not 
proved potent enough to stop progress in our field. One has to accept it like 
Washington weather—frequently annoying and enervating, but rarely fatal. 

Let me add here too that the most searching and critical review by admin- 
istrative budget reviewers and congressional committees who want to be sure 
the government is spending its funds wisely is a healthy and stimulating 
influence on the thinking of research planners. It is to be cordially welcomed, 
provided only that it is an honest search by men who are willing to listen 
and to weigh fairly the honest answers to their questions about the need for 
proposed research. Even social scientists are sometimes mistaken and I have 
seen research plans drastically changed to their great improvement as a 
result of some sharp and realistic appraisals by a keen and critical non- 
scientific reviewing group. 

4 As if we didn’t have troubles enough, the scientists and scholars them- 
selves proceed to complicate the scene with their own internecine struggles. 
To me at least, the most repugnant aspect of the Washington scene is a sci- 
entist, and especially a social scientist, turned bureaucratic politician and 
little empire-builder. It not infrequently happens that the necessary inter- 
agency or interdepartmental cooperation in the development of a research 
program fails to materialize, not because of a recalcitrant administrative 
bureaucracy, but because of the professional jealousies and animosities of 
provincial academicians turned bureaucrats. Progress in the application of the 
social sciences in a number of fields has been seriously delayed because some 
of these gentry, strategically placed, have operated on the assumption that 
the national interests are best served by maximizing the number of employees 
of their agencies who wear particular professional school ties, regardless of 
whether or not this policy makes the most efficient use of the full range of 
knowledge and skills required by the operational problems. It makes me un- 
happy to have to report that these people frequently have the backing and 
encouragement of responsible officials in their national professional societies. 
No one has yet estimated the loss in delays, inadequate theoretical structure, 
design, and methodology which this distorted value scale has produced. Several 
fields could be specified in which this kind of damage could be documented, 
psychological warfare being perhaps one of the more obvious. This is probably 
saying more on this topic than good manners would permit, so I will not press 
the point further, but merely add that unless we can have more professional 
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self-discipline in this respect some of these chickens are likely to come home to 
roost under circumstances far from pleasant or beneficial to the disciplines in 
question or the community at large. 

5. While the problems mentioned up to this point are difficult enough, a 
research director who is a good “operator,” as we say, and who has patience, 
energy, and the willingness to devote the time to it can thread his way through 
the various hazards and keep a research program going, particularly if on 
occasion he is willing to throw caution to the winds and do some first-class 
broken field running. But I fear that the two problems I will now mention 
cannot be dealt with nearly so handily even by the most skillful improviser. 
They are not only more difficult, but more immediately relevant and vital to 
the possibility of proving the relevance and utility of research in the field 
under discussion. Unless they are recognized and effectively dealt with, we 
shall remain in limbo. 

These two sources of embarrassment can be indicated by two questions: 
(a) Who are the consumers of research knowledge in this field? (b) Where 
are the middlemen? (Incidentally, these are good questions for anyone con- 
sidering a specific field of applied research to ask.) 

When research programs are oriented to potential utilization of their prod- 
ucts in some field of practical action, the situation usually involves some trained 
profession whose practitioners cast up concrete questions, and problems to 
which theory and research can be directed. Thus social scientists interested in 
research on problems in the medical and health fields, or social welfare, or 
theology, or military training and discipline, have recourse to a trained pro- 
fession with an identifiable subculture, with values, skills, and identifiable 
needs for new knowledge which falls within the interests and competence of 
the social scientist. By any criterion, there is no profession of psychological 
warriors and even if we resort to a more general category and look for a pro- 
fession of communications, there is still a substantial amount of ambiguity. 
At best there are some signs of professionalization of some parts of the com- 
munications field. What we must depend on for psychological warfare 
operators, of course, is a heterogeneous population of news reporters, journal- 
ists, writers, public-relations experts, advertising experts, radio and television 
announcers, entertainers, movie makers, poets, and others you can add to the 
list who have a gift of gab. I have no way of knowing the truth or falsity of 
the rumor that the Secretary of Defense once contemplated putting a well- 
known radio entertainer in charge of all psychological-warfare affairs in the 
Department of Defense because “he knows how to appeal to the mass mind.” 
However, the report could well be accurate, because it is a classical illustration 
of a current concept in many quarters of what is needed in a practitioner of 
psychological warfare. I hardly need to remind you that those who are engaged 
in the kinds of occupations mentioned are not distinguished by their regard 
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for or reliance upon scientific research on human behavior, beyond perhaps a 
tendency to follow Hooper ratings and occasionally Gallup polls. They are 
the people of hunches, of bright ideas that will sell, and indeed frequently 
demonstrate that they are able to “appeal to the mass mind.” At least they 
can appeal to the inexhaustible appetite of a vast portion of the American 
public for the intellectual pap which daily clogs our mass media, and gags the 
rest of us. 

But let me make clear that we have no choice in this matter. There is as 
yet no professionalized field here whose practice rests on a body of scientifically 
tested or testable knowledge. There is a function of communication to perform 
and the government naturally turns to people whose business is communica- 
tion. For all we know, they do as well or better without benefit of our re- 
search. 

I call attention to this condition not so much to complain as to explain that 
the research investigator in such a situation cannot expect to get much 
guidance as to salient problems for investigation which are of concern to a 
professiona! practitioner. Hence, if he is directed to do research in support of 
psychological warfare, he will necessarily define his problems in his own way, 
only later to discover, after doing his research, that his customer sees little 
or no relevance of his product for the operation in hand. The problem is 
greatly aggravated in the military services by the fact that there are no clearly 
marked career opportunities in this field, and officers accept assignment to 
psychological warfare branches as a kind of marking time or detour from 
their real career interests. Even when the operational officer is literate in social 
science matters and is intelligent in his approach to psychological warfare 
problems, he hardly gets started in a good working relationship with his 
research staff before he is rotated, and the process of educating a new officer 
must begin all over again. Small wonder it is, then, that doing research on 
psychological warfare problems often gives one the feeling of being in a 
grotesque game of blindman’s buff. With his consumer such an uncertain 
quantity who possesses little capability for either defining problems on which 
research is needed or utilizing research knowledge when it is available, the 
research investigator on psychological warfare problems stands doubly in 
need of a middleman to bridge the gap between research and the practical 
utilization of its results. Under such conditions we frequently find able re- 
search men having to turn into middlemen, if not into actual practitioners, 
and in the process losing their value as scientists. 

Donald Young, in his presidential address to the American Sociological 
Society,® has pointed out that to bridge the gap between a science and a pro- 


3 Donald Young, “Sociology and the Practicing Professions,” American Sociological 
Review, 1955, 20, 641-648 
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fession requires personnel specially trained for this function. Under Dr. 
Young’s leadership, Russell Sage Foundation has experimented in the develop- 
ment of such personnel perhaps more than any other organization in the 
country. Its attempts have been in the relations between the behavioral sci- 
ences and medicine, public health, psychiatry, education, social welfare, inter- 
cultural relations, theology, and certain types of government administration. 
Thus far the best results seem to come when a well-trained social scientist is 
made enough of a participant in the activities of the profession he is interested 
in to enable him to gain the perspectives and value orientations of that profes- 
sion, and in that context see those problems for which, as a social scientist, he 
either has or can obtain the solutions. 

If I could do only one thing within the government on this whole problem, 
I should be inclined to gamble on developing such personnel as rapidly as 
possible. Moreover, this is a perfectly feasible possibility, which requires only 
that we enlist highly qualified social scientists and secure their full participa- 
tion at all levels in the planning and operational agencies as operational rather 
than research personnel, but with the clear assignment to remain social sci- 
entists as well as become operators at least in part. I have little doubt that in 
a comparatively short while research programs of greater relevance would be 
formulated; research results, not only from specific psychological-warfare 
research projects, but from the whole range of social science research, would 
begin to be translated into forms for use by operating personnel and, perhaps 
even more important, for the training of more professionalized practitioners. 


THE CONCEPT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


A short time ago, I stated that one of the problematic elements in the con- 
text within which psychological warfare research is conducted is the term 
“psychological warfare” itself. I wish now to return for a brief elaboration of 
this point. As I have said, it has been my impression that far from being a 
clarifying concept which structures a field and guides action, to say nothing 
of research effort, the term “psychological warfare” is ambiguous and leads to 
confused thinking and action. It lends itself to use for covering too much or 
too little, and to mistaken decisions as to appropriate divisions of respon- 
sibility in action programs as well as of research responsibility. In the interests 
of brevity I can give only a few illustrations. 

iu the first place, the term “psychological” naturally misled unsophisticated 
administrators into assigning primary research planning responsibilities to 
psychologists. Now the best psychologists in the government are in the phys- 
iological, clinical, testing, selection and training, and human engineering fields. 
They are by and large a well-trained and able group of men and women. But 
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it is indefensibly unrealistic to ask those whose competence lies in these areas, 
and whose theoretical orientation is essentially monadic, and whose methods 
are primarily oriented to rigorously controlled laboratory experimentation on 
individual characteristics and learning, to plan or pass judgment on, or to 
supervise and defend research budgets for research in a field that is essentially 
communicative and interactional, requiring methods not appropriate to the 
conventional fields of psychology. As a result of just this sort of thing, research 
of a too limited conception was planned in many instances, or work in this 
area simply languished. It is gratifying to report that there has been steady 
improvement in this respect in the last few years; but much time and effort 
were required to educate agencies and officers to the necessity for a genuine 
interdisciplinary attack on the research problems of concern here. Let me note 
here that I recognize the importance of the role of psychological theory and 
research methodology for the area we are discussing. The strategic error the 
psychologists have tended to make, with notable exceptions of course, is that 
they did not rapidly move to supplement their own imaginations and skills 
with top quality competence in the other relevant disciplines, especially 
sociology, anthropology, social psychology, and political science. 

In the second place, the term “psychological warfare” has encouraged a 
naive and only partly conscious assumption on the part of some in responsible 
decision-making positions that there existed somewhere a bag of slick tricks 
and black magic by which advertising psychologists and other modern spell- 
casters could put across ideas and beliefs in populations we wished to influence; 
that it was possible even to fight and win some wars with only words; and 
that somehow a lot of psychological warfare could be carried on in a vacuum 
with little or no relation to what was going on in the more tangible economic, 
political, and military aspects of international activity. 

Now those of you who follow such things recognize that propaganda is 
most effective when it is tied closely to a consistent affirmative program of 
action which is readily comprehended. If our propaganda efforts abroad some- 
times appear somewhat anemic, it may frequently be because, rightly or 
wrongly, we are made to appear to have no affirmative action programs with 
which to challenge those of the enemy, and to be following a defensive, nega- 
tive strategy of merely stopping the advance of communism without offering 
a feasible alternative. The only formula for putting power into our propaganda 
is that of positive action. There is nothing the soap salesmen can do until 
that condition is met. All of this is to say that theory and research design 
oriented to the magic-word conception will be quite different from that 
oriented to a more mundane view. 

If you think I am overstating the situation you may be right; but let us 
remember that something very like this conception was offered to the electorate 
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as one way the incoming administration would cut military expenditures, and 
I suspect in many instances this was sincerely believed by those who made 
such claims. In this connection you may recall the flurry and buzz about 
psychological warfare in Washington, and especially in the Pentagon, after 
the election, with many people and agencies climbing on the small band- 
wagon. There was quite a boomlet for a while, until it was recognized that the 
top administration had no particular plans for channeling jarge funds and 
energies into this field. Psychological warfare then went into one of its recur- 
rent slumps and again became an easy mark for the hatchetmen. I am glad to 
note that there are recent signs of a moderate recovery, based on somewhat 
more realistic appraisals which promise a more adequate guidance to research 
planning. 

A third difficulty with the term “psychological warfare” is that the logic of 
the situation leads to responsibilities, action and requirements beyond the 
natural connotations of the term, and hence it has to cover too much for 
precise communication. Thus, while you wish to use communicational means 
to confuse the enemy and undermine his will to fight, you also wish to use 
such means to reassure and strengthen your friends. It is a bit awkward to 
talk about psychological warfare targets in referring to those you hope will 
remain your allies. The awkwardness is greatly intensified when the target 
is your own home population. 

Now let me assure you the problem is something more than a matter of 
esthetics and public relations. The natural foci of attention indicated by the 
term are enemies, and the natural, unconscious research tendency is toward 
a preoccupation with problems of communicating with a resistant target. 
Unless one is constantly on his guard, he may easily neglect the problem of 
communicating with allegedly friendly targets. I need not remind you that 
this sometimes requires a great deal of knowledge and skill, and is far more 
than a problem of mere access to mass media channels. Should you think I 
am raising a trivial problem, let me call your attention to the fact that there 
is no research on the strengths and vulnerabilities of our own population, and 
your guesses as to the extent of our research exploitation of our present access 
to friendly peoples would be as good as mine. Even when we are dealing with 
a combat target, only a part of the psychological warfare effort is directed 
toward creating confusion, fear, panic, and similar negative conditions. Quite 
as much, if not more, effort is made to communicate credible news, to reason 
with the enemy, to persuade him, to convince him he is regarded as an intel- 
ligent reasonable human being who, given half a chance, would clean house and 
establish a decent government for his country, and so on. 

To be sure, all of this may be trite, obvious, and therefore boring. Never- 
theless it suggests the possibility that, by giving this rose another name, we 
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can make it smell a lot sweeter to scientific noses. Furthermore, we can expect 
these inhalations to stimulate and enrich the scientific imaginations far more 
than does the present label. But now that we propose to give psychological 
warfare “the deep six,” what shall we put in its place? I have no sure-fire, 
super-concept to unveil at this point; but my own thinking about making 
more adequate use of social science in this field is greatly facilitated by regard- 
ing this area as political communications. I shou!d indeed be surprised and a 
little disappointed if you could not quickly supply a more efficient designa- 
tion. But at least it will serve to indicate a direction I believe our thinking 
might take with some profit. And before you toss this one out as another case 
of operation mountain and mouse, I might point to some gains, should it 
prove possible to take seriously the shift in orientation implied and to follow 
its implications. 

1. Quite apart from the stimulus to a broader research perspective, some 
such term underscores the fact that a large proportion of that which we label 
psychological warfare falls well within what democratic cultures guarantee 
as an inalienable right—namely to convince other people that you are right 
and they are wrong. Indeed, we are committed to the technique of the free- 
for-all competition of ideas as a way of crystallizing our opinions on public 
issues. The kind of reciprocity implied in this concept might well make the 
Politburo nervous. 

2. It places psychology as a contributing discipline instead of sole proprietor, 
and thus relieves it of the burden of an inappropriate role. At the same time, 
with due care, we should, I hope, be able to prevent the illusion that the field 
now belongs to the political scientists, though this might be quite acceptable 
if that discipline should become more of a behavioral science. 

3. It should help to dissipate any remaining implicit assumptions of magic 
and hocus-pocus. 

4. It explicitly includes friends as well as foes, self as well as other, as 
objects of interest and effort. 

5. More relevant to our concern for the research implications is the fact 
that it designates a field which social scientists can get hold of in terms of 
current theories and methods; and, what is more, they can work at this— 
mobilizing present knowledge, developing new theory, and doing new basic 
research without the hampering effects of security regulations. 

6. All of this would seem possible and at the same time permit, or indeed 
facilitate, the recognition of a substantial residue of operations and attendant 
research problems which can properly be treated as psychological warfare in 
a stricter and more precise sense, instead of having them confused by the 
broader operations and problems of political communications. There is poten- 
tially, if not actually, a body of doctrine and tactics for the military use of 
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nonlethal weapons of light, sound, smell, taste, as well as of symbolic com- 
munication in either white (overt) or black (covert) operations to induce 
neutralization, defection, and surrender of enemy populations. Special re- 
search support of these operations is necessary, and most of it is and should 
be done under secure conditions just as any weapons research is. 

To be sure, war is politics, and moreover, today it is total. Thus psychological 
warfare, in the more limited sense in which I have just used it, can and 
probably should be regarded as a special division of a more general area of 
political communications. Actually there are no sharp boundary lines here. 
But these considerations should on no account be allowed to obscure my main 
argument, that under cold war conditions, and to a substantial degree under 
hot war conditions, what has been called psychological warfare is better 
described as political communications; that the relevant research problems 
are better structured in that orientation; and that the major tasks of con- 
ceptualization and of basic research can better be done outside the handicap- 
ping context in which we are now working. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF NON-GOVERNMENT SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS 


This brings me then to the main point of my discussion, namely, to specify 


some opportunities and urgent responsibilities which I think are yours. You 
may well complain at my tediously extended and what may appear to you to 
be my unduly carping introduction to what I really want to say. It has not 
been my intention to take advanage of an opportunity merely to unload 
grievances. But it has been my experience that, unless people get some fairly 
concrete perception of the situation, they are not likely to see too much 
justification for claims on their interest and help. In other words, my howls 
do not make sense until you too have had to sit on the bur awhile. 

A short time ago I talked to an official of one of our national research 
organizations about the need to interest top quality scientists outside the 
government in this problem. I did not give him the full treatment you have 
had, but was quite positive in stating that real progress in this field required 
such help. His comments were to the effect that social scientists were unlikely 
to get interested in this problem, because they assume the necessary theory 
is being developed and relevant research conducted under government pro- 
grams; and since they would not have access to the classified materials, they 
would have no way of knowing whether something they might want to work 
on was unproductively duplicative of ongoing research or not. He dampened 
me a bit. But, as you can guess, this paper is something of a memorandum to 
him in reply. He is probably correct in his assessment of the present state of 
mind, but we simply cannot afford to accept this condition. Let me state 
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categorically that almost anything you would do in giving theoretical struc- 
ture to the field of political communications, or in organizing present theory 
and substantive research knowledge into form for use in operations in this 
field, or in doing empirical research on the basic processes in communication 
in various types of interactional contexts would be pure gain. 

From this assertion and from the picture I have attempted to draw of the 
problematic context in Washington, you may wonder whether there is any 
research done at all. The truly amazing thing is that there is. Indeed, lest I 
mislead you and offend my colleagues in the government, let me say that there 
has been and is now being conducted a substantial program within the govern- 
ment and on government contract. Some of it is of superior quality, and little 
if any of it could be regarded as of no value. One can get some idea of the 
quality of certain aspects of the research program by referring to the un- 
classified published reports from the Russian Research Center at Harvard 
University, the Center for International Studies of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Rand Corporation, forthcoming works from the Human 
Relations Area Files and associated subcontractors, and of investigators like 
Stuart Dodd, Paul Linebarger, Wilbur Schramm, Kingsley Davis, and their 
associates. Others should be named and the list would be quite extensive if 
we were to offer a complete bibliography. 

This is an appropriate place also to remind ourselves of our very great 
indebtedness to our colleagues who have, in spite of all kinds of obstacles and 
frustrations, stayed with the government to carry on not only a creditable 
research program, but a vigorous campaign of educating administrators and 
operating officers as well. 

But, while I speak only for myself, I would give heavy odds that a large 
majority of the authorities mentioned above and others like them, both inside 
and outside the government, would agree that, notwithstanding the claims 
of progress we can make, the following propositions can be accepted as true: 

1. That the field of research in political communications requires a far 
more adequate theoretical structuring than it has at present, even for reason- 
able advances in applied research; 

2. That, lacking such a structuring, we have not yet formulated a rational 


program of basic research, to say nothing of research on pressing operational 
problems; 


3. That the segmentation of political communications research respon- 
sibilities in the government, the legitimate pressures for quick ad hoc answers 
on day-to-day problems, plus other more fundamental problems presented by 
the Washington situation, make it unlikely that the needed theoretical struc- 


turing and basic research planning will be done in the government programs 
alone; and 
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4. That this situation presents an opportunity and an unavoidable respon- 
sibility for competent social scientists to give some vigorous and sustained 
help. 

Let us assume for the sake of discussion that agreement is sufficient at this 
point for us to raise the next questions of what to do and how to do it. What 
I have in mind can be accomplished in a variety of ways by many people 
working independently or in collaborative associations such as university 
seminars, committees, work groups, research centers, and the like. An organiza- 
tion like the Social Science Research Council or the National Research 
Council could undertake to facilitate coordination and exchange functions 
among the various interested people. A good deal of consultative help can be 
given by research personnel within the government without violating security 
regulations, though on this point I would be inclined to advise fresh looks 
at the field, with no compulsion to structure it in the way it has been done in 
the government programs. I am confident that good ideas and well-conceived 
plans of work in this field will get reasonable support from private sources, 
especially if they are shown how this problem requires independent as well as 
government-supported work. For that matter, good ideas can and will find 
some government support. Here again I urge that arrangements for this latter 
type of support should preserve a maximum of freedom from pressure to 
phrase problems in the form the government agency may presently desire. 
So much then for mechanics. Let me use the remaining time to list things I 
should like to see on your agenda. 

1. I have already indicated the urgent need for theoretical structuring of 
the political communications field. This would involve systematization of the 
bits and pieces of relevant theory lying around, as well as novel formulations 
required by advances in empirical knowledge. While theorizing should not be 
hampered by reference to practical needs, it would be my guess that starting 
out to give theoretical structure to political communications problems in the 
context of practical questions about how to communicate effectively with a 
given culture or subculture will result in far more progress toward general 
theory than would be the case if we attempted to construct a general theory 
more or less in a vacuum. I have witnessed the rather discouraging spectacle 
of groups trying the latter and arriving at the conclusion that the field is not 
ready for such structuring. Ready or not, we are already operating with 
implicit theory, much of which is patently wrong. 

2. Efforts at theoretical structuring will of course necessitate organizing 
the findings of relevant empirical research. I mention it as a separate item 
on the agenda in order to point out that here again a very vague and general 
focus or principle or organization wil! lead to results of little value to anyone. 
With a focus on answering practical questions in political communications, 
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our needs will be better served, and I suspect more progress will be made 
toward valuable generalizations. With a focus on the required condition for 
effective political communications in various types of situations, areas of 
research which otherwise might not appear relevant become very much so. 
To illustrate, let me assert that nearly every topic listed in this program of 
the annual meeting has more than a tenuous relevance for our problems in 
political communications: rural-urban differentials; metropolitan populations; 
the community, urban, suburban, and rural; the family; socia! stratification; 
sociology of religion; industrial sociology; the labor force; problems of the 
aging; criminology; disaster research; public opinion; political sociology; 
racial, ethnic, and international relations; sociology of health; mental health; 
sociology of the professions; sociology and social welfare; sociology of the 
arts; to say nothing of sections on theory, social psychology and research 
methods. Now, to be sure, most of the research reported in the papers in 
these sections probably has little immediate applicability to our problems 
here. But it would not be difficult for a competent social scientist bent on 
orienting research knowledge to political communications purposes to select 
the considerable amount that is relevant and to point out research which 
would be of great value in the political communications field and which would 
be of general scientific interest as well. If time permitted, we could illustrate 
this concretely here and now. 

3. We have a considerable number of area study projects in various uni- 
versities, some of which have accumulated a great deal of information. We 
need exploratory efforts in organizing and focusing this information in such a 
way as to give maximum facilitation to political communications with any 
and all segments of a given society. Organizing the information in this way 
for a number of societies should yield a good foundation for a political- 
communications diagnostic outline, as a framework for asking the relevant 
questions and organizing information with more speed and efficiency than we 
now have. Something approaching this is presently being done in the writing of 
unclassified psychological-warfare handbooks on selected countries. I suspect 
they will be well done, but the further systematic treatment I am suggesting 
here will actually begin where these handbooks leave off. To put the problem 
another way, we might ask what information, organized in what way, is 
necessary to enable a political communications operator to take the roles of 
individuals located in different parts of a given society. It seems very clear 
that communication, if it goes beyond merely emitting messages more or less 
at random, requires that each of the participants be able to take the role of 
the other in reacting to the communicated material. Whether or not you accept 
this as proven, we can probably agree that messages are probably most intel- 
ligently phrased and controlled when we can most accurately predict the 
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reactions of the recipient to them. This would then require of the operator in 
political communications a high degree of predictive accuracy about the re- 
active characteristics of his audience. What kind of information is necessary 
to give him this accuracy most economically? I put it in terms of role-taking. 
You can use whatever terms you like, but we need the practical answer. 

4. As a matter of fact, why don’t we include the test of this assumption of 
roles on the agenda of research tasks? This could be experimented with 
rigorously in terms that would be immediately relevant for deciding about 
essential training of operational personnel in political communications. Various 
amounts and kinds of information and training hypothecated as essential 
could be given to subjects who then could be tested for accuracy of role play- 
ing and predicting of reactions of target populations. Controlled study of 
reactions of this type of population to test messages by subjects of varying 
role-taking and predictive abilities could then be made. Results should be of 
great practical as well as theoretical value, especially if we take advantage of 
our own cultural heterogeneity and our access to a large number of potentially 
strategic foreign cultures in designing these experiments. Incidentally, if this 
role-taking idea has as much to it as I think it has, we could use a lot of adept 
role-takers in more fields than political communications—in training for 
military planning, for instance. 

I can hear some of my friends in certain offices in Washington now saying, 
“Why waste time training Americans to take the role of Chinese. for instance? 
Why not plan to use Chinese to communicate with Chinese?” Well and good. 
Insofar as we have friendly nationals of other countries who know or can 
learn what we want to say, let us use them to the fullest. There are of course 
some cautions. Suppose you were a Russian propagandist and wanted to make 
some subtle appeals to southern whites of various socio-economic strata. If 
you had some friendly émigrés, both white and Negro, which race and class 
position would you use as mouthpieces, if any, and which ones for information 
and prediction of reaction? The only thing obvious here is that you will have 
to be careful in your answer. Furthermore, there may be some validity to the 
observation that, while a native member of a group may be able to say 
effectively what Ae wants to say to his fellow members, he may not by able 
to say what J want to say to them—for many reasons. All of this is merely 
to say that we cannot afford to be naive in these matters. 

5. Those of you who prefer problems that lend themselves more readily to 
statistical design and method may be induced to consider a long shot that 
could pay off handsomely. In keeping track of the shifting political align- 
ments in the world, the intelligence agencies have to select the variables they 
regard as most diagnostic and interpret the way they behave in accordance 
with their best experience and judgment to make the best estimates of what 
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is happening and what is likely to happen. The focus of concern is of course 
the drift toward and away from the current polar powers, the USA and the 
USSR. It would be of immense help if we could render their operations more 
economical and more precise. This involves identification of the essential 
variables, their interrelationships, and the proper weighting for the interpreta- 
tion and prediction of trends. To me this suggests a large and difficult, but 
magnificently fascinating, multiple factor analysis of a large number of geo- 
graphic, economic, political, military, demographic, cultural, social, and psy- 
chological characteristics of a selected series of countries, tied to variables 
indicating tendencies toward or away from totalitarian governments, member- 
ship in the Soviet orbit, the neutralist positions, and active prodemocratic 
alignments. Such an analysis might reveal a certain limited number of under- 
lying variables that could be indexed and used to keep track of the political 
weather of the world more effectively than we do now. If it did this success- 
fully, it would not only be a boon to political intelligence agencies but help to 
identify more precisely the main themes of a political communications pro- 
gram, especially if combined with the detailed substantive knowledge derived 
from the qualitative cultural, social, political, and economic analyses. Even if 
a first attempt in this direction were not successful in contributing the practical 
instruments and procedures which I imply, I strongly suspect it would make 
a substantial contribution to our knowledge of political dynamics. 

6. We need a much more explicit formulation of the concept of vulnerability 
to political communications and psychological warfare. I doubt that there are 
general vulnerabilities. Susceptibility, like attention, is selective. 

7. No one has yet given a close look at the necessity for and feasibility of 
a study of American vulnerabilities or susceptibilities to various specific kinds 
of subversion, confusion, panic, and so forth. It is even more important to 
recognize that we give even less attention to a study of the processes that are 
necessary to maximize our competence to handle such attacks. 

8. Closely related to this last point is the need to utilize the best knowl- 
edge we have, particularly through such sources as disaster studies, as well 
as basic studies of our own society, to formulate the necessary conditions for 
the maximum fortification of our people organizationally and social-psycho- 
logically to absorb and recover quickly from surprise nuclear attacks. These 
formulations can be tested in part at least by our alert disaster study col- 
leagues and by utilizing the experience of various severe Civil Defense 
exercises which some of our communities may eventually be willing to stage. 

9. Finally, let me repeat for purposes of your agenda my mention of the 
glaring need for highly talented social scientists to work closely with operators 
and operational planners, in order to become the all-important middlemen to 
bridge the gap between research and application. While this is a recruitment 
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and training problem primarily, there are some interesting and important 
research possibilities on the problems of the dialectic between research and 
practice which should be explored. The specific problems concerning the gap 
between research and practice in political communications operations will 
probably have to be studied in the government situation, but we can get a 
good head start by compiling what we now know and by designing new re- 
search in kindred but less sensitive fields. 

Had I not already overspent your patience, we might extend this list of 
items for your agenda indefinitely without much risk of unnecessary duplica- 
tion of classified research. Indeed, let me say for the benefit of government 
budget reviewers, a substantial amount of duplication and replication is a 
good thing in any science and highly necessary in the present instance. 

As I cleared my cluttered desk in my, alas! too little used study, I found a 
misplaced document marked “Secret.” It was in the handwriting of my young 
daughter and was entitled “Rules for Our New Club.” I opened to the first 
page and read, “Rule One: Learn to curse in every language if you can.” 
Now that I have concluded this paper I am not sure whether you or I or our 
government colleagues should observe ‘Rule One.” Perhaps we can recommend 
it to the political communications operators as a training item. At any rate, 
whether or not Rule One is particularly appropriate, it does seem to me that 
we need a new club dedicated to the task of bringing the full capability of 
our disciplines to bear on this field. 
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Social-Psychological Needs and “Involuntary” Behavior as 
Illustrated by Compliance in Interrogation * 


ALBert D. BiperMan, Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. 


Few injunctions are as intensely and universally accepted as that which 
demands that a soldier should give no aid to an enemy with whom his nation 
is at war. For the prisoner of war, the most explicit expression of this general 
norm has been the rigid order to divulge nothing to his captor beyond that 
minimum international law requires him to give—the celebrated “name, rank, 
serial number, only.” ? Adherence to the rule has been held forth as the most 
specific test of virtue which the prisoner encounters—proving his loyalty, 
patriotism, morality, courage, manliness, etc., are all made to depend upon 
“not talking.” (Cf. 29, 34, 46.) 

The same set of cultural doctrines which embodies the norm of noninter- 
course with the enemy views torture and pain of death as the only excuses for 
deviations from it. So central and basic to the identity of the prisoner are the 
values demanding that he resist the enemy that only forces which cause him 
“to lose control of himself” can be conceived as explaining “collaboration 
with the enemy” by a person of “sound character.” 


1A brief version of this paper was read at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society. It is based in part upon work done under ARDC Project No. 7733, 
Task 77314; upon additional research supported by a grant from the Society for the 
Investigation of Human Ecology, Inc.; and upon research supported in whole or in part 
by the U. S. Air Force under Contract No. AF 18(600)1797 monitored by the Air Research 
and Development Command. Permission is granted for reproduction, translation, publica- 
tion, use and disposal in whole and in part by or for the U. S. Government. Among 
numerous individuals who contributed to the work reported here the author particularly 
acknowledges the assistance of: A/1C Curtis H. Barker, 1st Lt. James Boylan, Harry 
Henkin, 1st Lt. Louis M. Herman, Ist Lt. Satoshi Hibi, 1st Lt. William Kobzeff, Samuel 
Meyers, Henrian Owings, Maj. Peter Paylan, 1st Lt. Albert Pinkney, Steven Zolczynski. 
The author has benefited from discussion of the problem with Lt. Col. James L. Monroe, 
Lt. Col. Robert E. Work, John W. Gittinger, Erving Goffman, Edgar H. Schein, and 
Herman J. Sander. The author is, of course, particularly indebted to the many former 
prisoners of war who conscientiously added to the terrible burden of endless hours of 
Communist interrogation many hours of interrogation about interrogation after their 
return home. 

2 Actually, in the words of the present international convention, “. . . surname, first 
names and rank, date of birth, and army, personal, or serial number, or failing this, equiva- 
lent information” (18, p. 91). This obligatory communication under the Geneva Conven- 
tions has been set by armed forces of various nations as the limit of permissible communi- 
cation by their own members. Neither the Convention nor usage questions the legitimacy 
of the captor seeking further information by non-coercive means (18, p. 92; 38). 
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Nonetheless, virtually all prisoners of war who have been interrogated 
intensively in recent wars have divulged some information to their captors. 
Further, the failure of prisoner behavior to accord with the injunction is 
reported as occurring at least as frequently where interrogators did not employ 
physical coercion or overt threats of violence or death as in situations where 
such coercion was employed. (12, p. 76; 13, p. 78; 19, pp. 21-22; 25; 30; 32, 
p. 212; 33; 37, p. 107; 40; 46.) 

That behavior rarely is wholly consistent with injunctions of such apparent 
normative force raises fundamental questions for social science regarding the 
role of abstract injunctions in the total web of behavioral determinants in 
real situations. 

The present paper examines some of the social-psychological aspects of 
interrogation situations which render inoperative in them the normative con- 
ceptions of the society—conceptions which the usual prisoner shares at least 
initially. It will be maintained that prisoners rarely conform to the injunction 
of silence in interrogation because to do so is inconsistent with more compelling 
requirements they experience in the actual situation; namely, the mainte- 
nance of a viable social role and an esteemed self-image. 

The discussion is based primarily on a study of United States Air Force 
personnel repatriated from captivity in North Korea and Communist China. 
Some of the context of the practical and policy problems which led to the 
study will be presented. This context will permit examination of some conse- 
quences of the awareness and lack of awareness of social-psychological deter- 
minants of behavior—consequences both for the individual who transgresses 
some cultural injunction and for social policies which attempt to regulate 
behavior in accordance with social purposes. 


BACKGROUND 


The question of why prisoners yield in interrogation received intensive 
examination after the Korean War as part of the public and official contro- 
versy regarding prisoner-of-war policies. Evaluating the conduct of those who 
had been prisoners of the Communists in Korea and China, and the nature of 
the orders and instructions that should be given to military personnel who 
might risk capture in the future were the major issues. Much of the debate 
centered on whether or not military personnel should be ordered if captured 
to restrict their statements in interrogation to the “name, rank, serial number, 
date of birth” minimum (9, 29, 34, 35, 39, 46). 

Those who demanded that personnel be under strict orders to divulge no 
more than this minimum argued their case primarily in terms of what they 
regarded as incontrovertible logical and ethical propositions; any talk may 
aid the enemy and any aid to the enemy is evil. Those who favored more 
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flexible instructions to personnel argued from what was accepted as an equally 
incontrovertible fact: almost all prisoners of war in the past had indeed con- 
versed with interrogators, even when under rigid orders to the contrary. (Cf. 
46, pp. 17-18.) 

The argument that the “name, rank, number, only” rule was unrealistic 
could be pressed most forcefully, and was, by emphasizing the difficulties of 
resisting the more dramatic and easily understood effects of violent coercion, 
or the still more dramatic, although less comprehensible effects of something 
called “brainwashing” (3, 8, 9). 

The Secretary of Defense’s Advisory Committee (46) which formulated 
the “Code of Conduct for Members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States” * accepted the argument that policy must take into account the real 
as well as the ideal. It concluded, “. . . it is recognized that the POW may be 
subjected to an extreme of coercion beyond his ability to resist. If in his battle 
with the interrogator he is driven from his first line of resistance [i.e., ‘name, 
rank, serial number and date of birth, only’], he must be trained for resistance 
in successive positions . . .” (p. 18). The “Code” in this respect departs from 
the traditional tendency in military affairs to equate the hortatory and predic- 
tive functions of language in dealing with human behavior (cf. 16, p. 16). 

The present paper attempts to show how aspects of the prisoner’s situation 
in interrogation may help account for the almost universal inability of even 
highly-motivated resistant prisoners to adhere to norms demanding non- 
intercourse. The aspects of interrogation to be discussed, however, are quite 
different from what is envisioned by the phrase “. . . an extreme of coercion 
beyond his ability to resist.” Neither those “mental tortures” * (35) and 
alterations of attitudes discussed under the label “brainwashing” (3, 8, 10, 23, 
24, 45, 46) nor physical coercion (10) are essential to the kinds of manipula- 
tions of prisoner behavior which are discussed here. 

The Committee which developed the “Code” modified the traditional rule 
of non-intercourse with the enemy in interrogation to the extent of applying 
to it well-established recognitions in the law, and in the culture generally, 
regarding forces that could compel a person to “act against his will.” In the 
case of physical coercion, the biological self is viewed as operating with some 
degree of autonomy from the higher regulatory functions so that the person 
loses some or all control of his behavior under extreme deprivation or injury. 
In the case of “mental torture,” the person is viewed as becoming deranged, 
so that he “cannot tell right from wrong or adhere to the right.” (Cf. 10, 35, 
39, 46). 


8 Executive Order No. 10631, 20 Federal Register 6057 (1955). 
4 The phrase “mental torture” is used in the stricture in the Geneva Convention against 
coercive attempts to elicit information from prisoners (18, p. 92). 
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There is no equivalent recognition in the culture or the law of the kinds 
of compelling influences which are discussed in the present paper, even though 
they appear to be of at least equivalent force to the more recognized forms 
of coercion. The present discussion indicates how the failure of the prisoner 
to recognize the sources of the compulsion he experiences in the interrogation 
situation intensifies their effects, particularly the disabling effects of guilt 
reactions, and how the corresponding lack of recognition of such influences in 
social policy detracts from its consistency. 


MAJOR DATA AND ANALYSIS 


The primary data for the Air Force study were transcripts of a series of 
interviews with each of the 220 members of the Air Force who were repatriated 
by the Chinese Communists in the prisoner exchanges at the close of the 
Korean War. Each former prisoner of war was interviewed within a few days 
after his release, and again within a few weeks after his return to the con- 
tinental United States. These interviews were conducted primarily for intelli- 
gence and administrative purposes and had deficiencies as research data. 
About twenty of these repatriates were also interviewed by members of the 
research staff explicitly for the purposes of the research, however. In addition, 
a mail questionnaire, which the repatriates were asked to return anonymously, 
was completed by 90 per cent of the men. The items of the questionnaire 
sought primarily expressions of attitude on various problems of captivity and 
return. 

More elaborate data were available from 15 additional Air Force prisoners 
who were detained in China for two years after the prisoner-of-war exchanges. 
For these cases, research teams in which the writer participated made detailed 
observations and interviews of the repatriates beginning within a day of the 
release of these men and continuing through the first week of their return. 
This was followed after an interval of several weeks by the assignment of the 
men to the research center for intensive interviews, tests, and informal con- 
versations with research personnel over a period of from two weeks to one 
month.® 

Of the many analyses made of the data developed from these procedures, 
of special importance to the present paper is an analysis which was com- 
pleted for 203 cases relating to the military intelligence interrogations which 
the subject himself had experienced. The interviewers sought a highly detailed 
chronological narrative of all significant captivity experiences, interrogations 
being stressed particularly. This made it possible to gain some information 


® This research procedure is discussed in an editorial, “Good Sense on Captives,” New 
York Times, July 28, 1955. 
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from the majority of transcripts on each “intelligence interrogation situation” 
the subject had experienced. “Intelligence interrogation situation,” for the 
purpose of this one analysis, was defined to exclude interrogations conducted 
for such other apparent purposes as the elicitation of “confessions” or propa- 
ganda material, for the control of prisoner-of-war compounds, or for political 
indoctrination. 

Each intelligence interrogation situation was “coded” employing a coding 
schedule which included categorizations of such aspects of the situation as its 
duration; the amount and nature of the interaction between interrogator and 
prisoner; characteristics and demeanor of interrogator; duress, rewards and 
other tactics of influence employed; nature and security significance of state- 
ments prisoner reports having made to interrogator; prisoner’s reports of his 
overt behavior and subjective states during the course of the situation; and 
the prisoner’s judgments of the effectiveness of specific tactics of the inter- 
rogator and of his own attempts at thwarting the interrogator. 

Delimiting interrogation situations from one another and from other cap- 
tivity experiences involved a complex definition. Essentially, a “situation” 
was one or a series of encounters with interrogators with no hiatus other than 
that interpreted by the analysts as serving some purpose of the interrogation, 
such as rest, “softening-up,” forced-writing, etc. As defined, reported situa- 
tions ranged in length from a few hours to several months, and involved con- 
tact with interrogators ranging from a few minutes in the briefest to over 
800 hours for the longest. Somewhat over half were of more than 24 hours 
duration, and about one-tenth lasted a month or more. The total amount of 
interrogation reported by returnees for the entire period of captivity also 
varied over a great range. For these cases the median number of situations 
reported was 5.3. The median amount of face-to-face interaction with inter- 
rogators in all situations was about 80 hours for the 165 cases in which a 
quantitative estimate of this total could be made. 

The analysts were two officers with graduate training in psychology and 
famiuarity with both intelligence methods and the background of events 
involving the prisoners in Korea and China. The analysts achieved almost per- 
fect reliability in applying the definition. They identified descriptions of 1,084 
“intelligence interrogation situations” in transcripts of interviews with 203 
cases. This constitutes an unknown proportion of the interrogation experi- 
ences of these men, but the writer believes that the largest part is included. 
From his own experiences in interviewing the repatriated prisoners of war, 
the writer has the impression that the transcripts are probably more deficient 
in information regarding particularly intensive interrogations and particu- 
larly unintensive ones. In the former case, this is true because a few individuals 
experienced the most intensive interrogation and they encountered so much 
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of it that they wearied after their return of recounting repetitiously the 
details of their successive encounters. Unintensive interrogations are probably 
underrepresented in the data because some repatriates may have regarded these 
as too insignificant to mention in contrast with other experiences, or simply 
failed to recall them. 

While the discussion of hypotheses regarding the interrogation process in 
the present paper is based primarily upon this analysis, for interpretations 
the writer has drawn freely from other data of the Air Force prisoner-of-war 
study and upon information from a survey he conducted under Air Force 
contract, of scientific, historical and practical literature relevant to the inter- 
rogation process (10). The writer has attempted to discuss aspects of inter- 
rogation that are not distinctive to experiences of the Korean War prisoners. 


RELEVANT RESULTS OF THE AIR FORCE STUDY 


Analysis of the reports of Air Force prisoners captured during the Korean 
War on their experiences in interrogation confirmed the conclusion reached in 
previous wars regarding the inability of a prisoner to maintain silence in the 
face of intensive interrogation. All Air Force prisoners of war who were inter- 
rogated other than perfunctorily say they conversed with interrogators con- 
siderably beyond “name, rank, number, only.” (All but two of the 235 
repatriated received other than perfunctory interrogation.) Conversing was 
true of those who had been officially instructed to adhere to the minimum, as 
well as of those who report receiving instructions that they believed per- 
mitted conversation with interrogators under either some or all circumstances, 
and of those who did not report receiving any official instructions on conduct 
under enemy interrogation. 

Behavior was more frequently inconsistent with the “name, rank, number, 
only” minimum in situations described as devoid of overt threats or violence 
than in situations in which such coercion was reported.® 

Analysis of the captivity experiences of the repatriated prisoners of war 
developed hypotheses regarding the ability of interrogators to compel a pris- 
oner to answer questions. The inability of prisoners to adhere to the ideal of 
silence in interrogation, despite their acceptance of norms to the contrary, it 


®6In addition, tactics of interrogators which involved physical assault or threats of 
violence against the prisoner were less frequently rated by the coders as “effective” or 
“partially effective” than were all “non-coercive” tactics. Tactics which were judged as pro- 
ducing serious debilitation and those involving “self-inflicted pain” (e.g., protracted, forced 
standing) (6, 7), however, were rated “effective” more frequently than were “non-coercive” 
tactics. These differences were all tested by analyses of variance and t-tests. Each exceeded 
the .01 level of confidence. The negative association of cooperativeness and physical coer- 
cion may, of course, be due as much to violence as a response of the interrogator to the 
uncooperativeness of the prisoner as a cause of that uncooperativeness. 
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is believed, can be understood in terms of simple and basic social-psychological 
principles. In the face of manipulations of the situation open to the inter- 
rogator, silence on the part of the prisoner is believed inconsistent with pre- 
requisites for action which the prisoner experiences; namely, behavior in 
accordance with a consistent, learned (indeed, “over-learned”) role and an 
esteemed self-image. The possible application of these hypotheses to a few 
illustrative social-psychological stresses in interrogation comprises the discus- 
sion which follows. 

Some cautions are in order regarding the orientation of this discussion. The 
central model it poses is that of the successful exploitation of a prisoner who 
is highly motivated to resist, the exploitation taking place without the employ- 
ment of physical interventions or the overt threat of such intervention by the 
interrogator. 

In orienting this paper to the effectiveness of interrogation, the writer does 
not wish to convey an exaggerated impression of its potency. Most Air Force 
repatriates, on the contrary, claim considerable success in evading, deceiving, 
and delaying their interrogators. Further, over two-thirds of the repatriates, 
in anonymous replies to a mail questionnaire, expressed the opinion that such 
information as the Communists did elicit was such as to have little effect, if 
any, on military operations. 

It is also important to add that the more immediate effects of coercion, as 
well as rational or rationalistic decisions to comply, may indeed play a much 
more important role in given cases of compliance than the kinds of effects 
discussed here. The writer (6, 7) has discussed some effects of coercive inter- 
rogation practices in papers based on the Air Force study of its personnel 
captured during the Korean War. Farber, Harlow and West (14) have also 
discussed effects of coercion on Air Force prisoners. A general description of 


the Air Force study is contained in Senate testimony (45, p. 141 ff.), and in 
West (49). 


INTERACTION IN INTERROGATION 


Silence as a Form of Interaction 


One general set of difficulties which prisoners of war encounter in attempt- 
ing to adhere to the “name, rank, number, only” rule follows from the fact 
that “refusing to interact” with someone is a form of interaction. Silence is a 
form of interaction which has certain almost automatic and specific meanings 
to the participants in the situation (cf. 17, 47). Emotional reactions associ- 
ated with these meanings are intense—probably more intense than those asso- 
cited with most of the verbal exchanges which initiate interrogation situations. 

The automatic meanings are incomplete, however. Where the prisoner limits 
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his interactions to refusals to talk, he relinquishes to the interrogator the 
opportunities for fixing further the meaning of the prisoner’s behavior. 

A common interrogation trick to induce a reluctant informant to begin 
talking is the faked “silent confirmation.” The interrogator puts questions 
incorporating information he already knows from other sources. Thus, he 
may ask rapidly, looking up very briefly after each question: “You are from 
the 35st, right? You are based in Okinawa, is that right?” Without giving 
the prisoner a chance to reply, the interrogator indicates by a fleeting gesture 
that he has interpreted the prisoner as giving a confirming sign, and quickly 
goes on to another similar question. The prisoner has the alternative of vol- 
unteering to correct the apparent “misinterpretation” by the interrogator or 
letting matters stand. Indeed, the prisoner may readily believe that he did 
give a betraying sign involuntarily. Through this device, the interrogator 
establishes the role of the prisoner in the situation as a “cooperative” one, 
and the latter must assume initiative to force a change in the definition. 

In ordinary social interaction, gestures, countenance, grunts, etc., are con- 
tinuously employed for confirming to the other that one understands and 
agrees with what he is saying. Short symbols for contradicting, while not 
nearly as frequently employed, are also part of the basic interactional reper- 
toire. More special and less used are ways of communicating: “I am not 
going to tell you whether what you say is true or not.” While well-rehearsed 
words and gestures exist for conveying this meaning—for example, the words 
“ain’t saying,” compressed lips—these tend to be used in situations in 
which they also convey some other special emotional connotation, such as 
hostility, coyness, arrogance, and guilt. These are connotations that the 
prisoner usually does not wish to convey in the interrogation. Much of 
the initial verbal interaction between uncooperative prisoners and their inter- 
rogator involves the prisoner attempting to counter the latter’s professed 
interpretation of the prisoner’s attitude as manifestly hostile and supercilious. 

An interrogator using the “silent confirmation” trick can also choose a 
strategic question as the point when he takes note of a refusal to answer, with 
the implication that of all the questions asked, it is only this one regarding 
which the prisoner is defensive. Thus, after using the “silent confirmation” 
gambit for a series of questions against an officer who was remaining mute, 
one interrogator is reported as shouting suddenly somewhat as follows: 


“Ah, so you refuse to admit that you flew on the 29th. That is because you are trying to 


hide from me your criminal activity in dropping germ bombs, isn’t it? It is useless for you 
to try to hide your crimes from me.” 


Silence Interpreted as Incriminating 


In this illustration of a use of the “faked silent confirmation,” the tactic 
was combined with the attempted exploitation of an even more obvious 
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vulnerability of the prisoner who is refusing to answer—the ability of the 
interrogator to attach an incriminating interpretation to the prisoner’s 
standing mute. 

It is an easy matter for the interrogator to make the prisoner feel that his 
persistence in refusing to answer questions is interpreted as meaning that he 
has something important to hide. Explicitly or implicitly, the prisoner feels 
that he is threatened with prolongation and intensification of the interrogation 
unless he can convince the interrogator that he possesses nothing vital. His 
willingness to endure the consequences of persisting in refusing to answer 
tends to reinforce the original interpretation that he is protecting something 
of great consequence. 

The situation is very similar to the invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
plea against self-incrimination in domestic situations. Despite it being within 
the “rights” of the individual to decline to answer, the use of the right is 
taken as implying that there is indeed something significant and incriminating 
which the witness desires to withhold. The effect here too is self-reinforcing 
in that the willingness of the individual to accept the opprobrium involved in 
declining adds weight to the original interpretation that he has something to 
hide. By continuing to ask questions which they are certain the witness will 
decline to answer, particularly questions involving allegations of the most out- 
rageous behavior on the part of the witness, investigators cumulate the 
effects of this opprobrium. 


“Zeroing-in” 


Like the “name, rank, number, only” rule, the Fifth Amendment refusal 
has to be used in a blanket fashion to prevent the questioner from “zeroing-in” 
on the sensitive areas. When more and more specific questions are asked, 
answering certain questions while refusing to answer others can become hardly 
different in effect from answering all: e.g.: Q. “Do you know John Jones?” 
A. “No.” Q. “James Smith?” A. “No.” Q. “Robert Brown?” A. “I refuse to 
answer.” Similarly, a willingness of a prisoner to discuss the navigational 
equipment of his aircraft but not its electronic countermeasures, he feels, is 
open to interpretation by his interrogator that he knows something important 
regarding the latter which he is reluctant to disclose. 

The use of accusations of crimes to reinforce this source of stress against 
refusing to answer has not been limited to “confession’’-elicitation efforts nor 
to Communist practice. It was also a frequent tactic among World War II 
interrogators, both Allied and Axis, who commonly would tell. captured men 
that they must describe fully their background to prove that they were ordi- 
nary soldiers or airmen rather than spies (“. . . who we know has been 
parachuted-in in this vicinity”) (7, 26, 27, 40, 46). Readers of detective 
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stories are doubtless familiar with the inspector who accuses the innocent, 
but reluctant witness, solely to pressure him to talk. 


The Effort of Refusals 


Refusing to reply to questions evokes another stress, at least in many. In 
everyday situations, it is taken for granted that questions asked will be 
answered if they are “civil questions,” and, as frequently as not, even if they 
are “uncivil” ones. Many find that the ingrained pattern of “civility” (11, 
22, 43) makes it difficult for them to decline outright to answer a question. 
It is not that they cannot decline, but merely that the refusal requires con- 
tinuous effort. The effects of both habit and suggestion make giving some 
answer the “line of least resistance.” (Cf. 14, p. 277.) Some former POWs, 
with their reserves of strength already depleted by the conditions of their 
captivity, say that they found themselves worn down by the continuous effort 
involved in controlling the inclination to answer questions. 

The tendency of the great majority of prisoners in the early stage of their 
interrogations was to attempt to avoid these stresses by giving answers such 
as “I don’t know” or “I can’t remember” instead. The “don’t know” type of 
response was used more than twice as frequently as outright refusals, accord- 
ing to the tabulations we were able to make of repatriates’ accounts of their 
behavior in intelligence interrogations. Also, many more returnees recommend 
“don’t know” responses as an interrogation tactic than recommend “refusals.” 

Obviously, utilization of the “don’t know” response is inconsistent with the 
“name, rank, number, only” rule; since there are so many items of informa- 
tion beyond “name, rank, number”—many of them at least of some intelli- 
gence significance—regarding which the prisoner cannot pretend to be ignor- 
ant. There were frequent instances of POWs claiming that they would say 
“T don’t remember,” rather than to refuse to answer outright, even in the 
cases of information the interrogator knew they possessed. “Don’t know’s” are 
preferred seemingly as a social fiction—as word magic to avoid the explicit 
challenge and opposition of wills inherent in silence or a blunt refusal. 


Effects of Frustration 


Communist interrogators would meet professions of ignorance by a prisoner 
with violent accusations that this was a lie—the prisoner “did know” the 
answer. When the POW would say, “I don’t know,” the interrogator would 
typically shout (or even scream): “You lie! You cheat! You are dishonest! 
You must know! You must answer!” etc. What distressed the POWs even 
more was the interrogator’s practice of spending hours demanding answers to 
question after question when there was not the remotest possibility that his 
victim possessed any knowledge whatsoever of the subject. For example, a 
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low-ranking airman might be asked esoteric questions about aircraft engi- 
neering, atomic weapons, or regarding details of the lives of high political or 
military figures. An effect of this tactic became apparent to the prisoner when 
he experienced what one described as: “. . . the tremendous feeling of relief 
you get when he finally asks you something you can answer.” As another said: 


“T know it seems strange now, but I was positively grateful to them when they switched 
to a topic I knew something about.” 


The prisoners who described this reaction were all describing situations in 
which there was explicit and intense coercion. These were situations in which 
the prisoner was punished for his “don’t know” responses, typically by being 
forced to stand at attention until he had given some positive reply. The writer 
believes, however, that the same effect occurs even in the overtly non-coercive 
situation, although the prisoner may be less aware of the fact that it is 
occurring, and less prone to talk about it after his return. (Cf. 44.) 

The tactic of asking unanswerable questions can be classed with a large 
number of other manipulations of the prisoner’s environment which cumulate 
frustration and attempt to make behavior in accordance with the interroga- 
tor’s purposes almost the sole kind of effective behavior in which the prisoner 
can engage. In this way, success in satisfying the interrogator may become 
not only an escape from frustration but a source of positive gratification (6, 
pp. 6-12; 7, p. 623). Manipulating the prisoner in this way can be of great 
importance to the interrogation process; in part, because it is an objective 
of comprehensive military interrogations that the prisoner actively strive to 
grasp the interrogator’s needs and anticipate his demands. 


Manipulations of the Prisoner’s Role 


In the discussion thus far, illustrations have been given of the “pressures” 
on the prisoner to interact with the interrogator in order to preclude definitions 
of himself and his role which he regards as highly disadvantageous. That the 
prisoner needs to behave in accordance with a coherent role at all forms the 
more basic source of his vulnerability to manipulations by the interrogator. 
Both overtly and covertly, delimited role definitions, along with broader 
definitions of the situation, are necessary in interrogations as in all other 
behavioral situations, if for no other reason than because of the extreme effort 
which would be involved in the constant improvisation of responses to each 
successive demand presented by the situation. Experiments, such as those by 
Ausubel, Schiff, and Goldman (1, p. 537) and Beier (4), have found impro- 
visation of responses particularly difficult in situations which arouse anxiety. 
Basowitz, et al. (2) found anxiety associated with stereotypical and “over- 
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learned” responses. Stereotypy of response also was found by Jones (28) to 
be associated with frustrating situations. 

Much of the effectiveness of interrogation rests upon the difficulty the 
prisoner experiences in his attempt to play a consistent role in a manipulated 
and stressful situation. Frequently, but not invariably, the interrogator seeks 
to induce the prisoner to play a role involving an overt display of cooperative- 
ness. Whatever the role taken by the prisoner, however, the interrogator can 
do various things to make replying to his questions appear necessary to the 
prisoner in his attempt to behave consistently. The interrogator attempts to 
force a constriction of the prisoner’s role so as to limit the numbers and kinds 
of defenses which the latter can employ, or which will even occur to him. 

With respect to one important “dimension” of the role taken, “overt 
cooperativeness or uncooperativeness,” it was found that, while Air Force 
Korean War prisoners usually report taking very different attitudes in suc- 
cessive interrogations, they almost always report that they persisted in the 
same attitude throughout any given interrogation. 

These observations are consistent with Goffman’s (22, pp. 9-11) description 
of the essential, stable symmetry in the formative processes of social inter- 
action: 


“The individual’s initial projection commits him to what he is proposing to be and 
requires him to drop all pretenses of being other things. As the interaction among the par- 
ticipants progresses, additions and modifications in this initial informational state will of 
course occur, but it is essential that these . . . be related without contradiction to, and 
even built up from, the initial positions of the seyeral participants . . .” (p. 10). 


Shielding the “Self” 


One function of the role assumed by the prisoner is believed to be that of a 
shield for more covert aspects of the personality. Because of what those cap- 
tured in the Korean War had heard about “being broken,” “brainwashing” 
and the like, there was a particularly strong need for them to reassure them- 
selves that the interrogator was not causing them to lose control of them- 
selves—that they were not being “changed” or deprived of their “will” (5). 

A frequent type of explanation in repatriates’ reports for complying in 
interrogations, as well as when confronted with other demands, is: 


“TI decided to give in while I still had my wits about me and could control what they 
got out of me, rather than waiting until they had broken me completely.” 


This kind of remark has been interpreted both as describing a rational act 
and as a guilt-dispelling rationalization for premature yielding (15, p. 39; 48, 
p. 244). It may reflect other motives, however—motives beyond evading pres- 
sure and full compliance in the situation, and evading guilt after it. 

Yielding in this way in interrogations can be one of a class of behaviors 
which can help the subject reassure himself that he is indeed in control of the 
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situation and, more important, in control of himself. In somewhat more 
dynamic terms, such responses play a role in reassuring the subject that he 
is indeed himself. The need to reassure oneself in this manner, the writer 
believes, is a pervasive factor in much of the compliance that takes place in 
interrogation situations. 

Interviews after the event can tap this effect only with difficulty, because 
the values in psychological economics of compliance and compulsion are so 
different during and after the event. On his return home, and even earlier, the 
prisoner can justify compliance to himself and to others by his having been 
“forced to” comply, if the more obvious forms of coercion have been used 
against him. During the interrogation itself, however, being “forced to” do 
something can be a greater blow to self-esteem than that stemming from the 
transgression of a norm of resistance. Not only can the shame or guilt of 
defeat in the encounter with the interrogator be involved, but also the more 
fundamental injunction to protect one’s self-autonomy or “will.” This is par- 
ticularly true in those cases where the manipulations of the prisoner have 
been of a more subtle kind, and the yielding prisoner has not struck a simple, 
conscious bargain of trading information in exchange for relief from coercion. 

Even after their return, however, many ex-prisoners are reluctant to employ 
the defense of coercion and almost all of them shun the defense of “loss of 
self-control” to excuse or mitigate compliance with enemy demands. This is 
true even where it appears obvious to an independent observer that there 
would be a legitimate basis for these defenses.* Their insistence that their 
behavior was based on a rational choice, the writer feels, indicates that this 
psychological defense may continue to operate after the event, even in the 
face of inconsistent pressures upon the individual to exculpate himself. 

A simple defense against threats to the self from the anticipation of being 
“forced to comply” is, of course, to comply “deliberately” or “voluntarily.” 
“Self-defeating” behavior of this kind in interrogation has been discussed by 
Biderman (6, pp. 16-18), Federn (15, p. 39), and Weissberg (48, p. 244). 
Piers (36) presents a general analysis of self-defeating behavior as a defense. 

* About one-third of the surviving Air Force prisoners had received official instructions 
prior to capture which authorized conversation beyond “name, rank, number,” if necessary 
to escape duress. These instructions appear to have had an effect on the explanations given 
by returnees for yielding information in interrogations. The effect was not to facilitate the 
use of coercion as a defense for having yielded, however. As compared with other returnees, 
those who had received such instructions made much more frequent use of rationalistic 
explanations for divulging information (e.g., “. . . the enemy possessed the information 
already,” “. . . it was available in Stars and Stripes”) and employed the justification of 
coercion less frequently. (Differences between relative frequencies of mention are significant 
at .01 level or greater [t-test].) Both instructed and uninstructed men gave rationalistic 


explanations much more frequently than coercion as an explanation or defense of yielding, 
however. 
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To the extent that the foregoing interpretation holds, the more intensely 
motivated the prisoner is to resist, the more intense is the pressure toward 
early compliance from such anxieties; for the greater is the threat to self- 
esteem which is involved in contemplating the possibility of being “forced to” 
comply (6, pp. 16-18). Fortunately for resistance, this is not the sole deter- 
minant of the outcome of interrogation encounters. 

The interrogator also exploits more superficial efforts of the POW to pro- 
tect his self-esteem. The interrogator is aided by the necessity the prisoner 
experiences for confining the actions he takes to this end largely to those 
consistent with the “overt role’ he is assuming in the situation. A 
very common and simple example is the interrogator allowing the “resistant” 
prisoner to “prove” that the information he has given is not really important. 
One way the “resistant” prisoner can prove this is to give freely even more 
significant information. 

The interrogator can encourage a prisoner who is attempting a role involv- 
ing feigned cooperativeness by pretending temporarily to accept falsehoods. 
Former POWs report their interrogators frequently would seem to accept 
ridiculous statements. Such instances occurred frequently in a context in 
which the interrogator appeared to be attempting to commit the prisoner to 
playing the cooperative kind of role. 

The interrogation situation also has those elements of almost all social inter- 
action which involve an implicit agreement among the participants that they 
will only have to reveal a small segment of their personalities, and this not 
necessarily a “true” one. Roles allow us to conceal from others aspects of our- 
selves that are “shameful,” either in themselves or because of more specific 
inappropriateness to the professed social relationship at the time (cf. 11, 21, 
22, 43). In artful, intensive interrogation, the interrogator tries to make a 
part of this bargain that the prisoner give the information desired. Since he 
possesses controls of the situation which the prisoner accepts as legitimate, 
and a role permitting a considerable degree of uncivilness, he can impugn 
and reject the prisoner’s attempt to play roles which are inconsistent with the 
purposes of the interrogation. At the same time, he can suggest and accept 
ways in which the prisoner can indeed behave so as not to reveal aspects of 
his “self” that he has a need to conceal either from himself or his interrogator, 
or that must be concealed to maintain the social consistency of the stereotypi- 
cal roles open to him. Much of his power to channel the role taken by the 
prisoner consists of the freedom his own role confers for departures from the 
ordinary reciprocities of interaction, as well as his experience and training in 
the “art” of doing so. By failing to reciprocate the prisoner’s effort to play out 
aspects of his role, he creates for the latter what Goffman (20, p. 221) has 
called “ritually unsatisfactory states.” The problems this creates for the 
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prisoner involve both the maintenance of an integrated pattern of overt action 
and the management of his subjective responses to the event. This may be 
illustrated by the alternative ways in which prisoners attempt to deal with 
their hostility to the interrogator. 


Hostility 


A frequent response of the interrogator to the assumption of an overtly 
hostile role by the prisoner involves failing to reciprocate the hostile expres- 
sions. In Korea, reports of returnees indicate this occurred in approximately 
half of the situations in which a prisoner assumed an overtly hostile role. 
Since much of the adaptive repertoire to situations which provoke overt hos- 
tility involves techniques for calling forth hostility in the other, this tactic 
again presents the prisoner with problems of improvising responses—of being 
unable to behave in accordance with a well-learned role. From a psychological 
standpoint, the tactic makes it difficult for the prisoner to “act out” his 
hostility against the interrogator, to “integrate his response.” 

Referring to such situations, many Korean War returnees have made com- 
ments like the following: 


“No matter how I tried, I could not make the —--————— angry. God, if only I could 
have made him hit me. But he just sat there saying: ‘You don’t have the correct attitude. 
You must understand your situation. You will realize we are trying to help you. You 
must cooperate.’ And all that sort of thing over and over and over again.” 


Regardless of whether or not the interrogator chose to reciprocate a pris- 
oner’s attempt to play the hostile role, the attempt was likely to generate 
frustration and the penning-up of hostility because of the limited ability of 
the POW to commit hostile acts against his interrogator. 

The problem of managing hostility may bé no easier for the prisoner who 
feigns cooperativeness and it is complicated by the prisoner denying himself 
such opportunities as might exist for overt expressions of hostility. Analogous 
problems have been examined intensively in race relations, particularly with 
respect to the “meek adjustment” of Southern Negroes (38). 

Just as the overtly hostile prisoner could find his interrogator feigning 
sociability and solicitude, the overtly cooperative one could encounter ex- 
tremely hostile responses from his interrogator. The more he sought to “prove” 
his cooperativeness, the more his interrogator might denounce him for his 


deceitfulness, with even physical punishment added to the personal vitupera- 
tion. 


Deflected Hostility 


To the extent that the interrogator can dodge being a suitable target for 
the prisoner’s hostility, he may create potentialities for deflecting that hos- 
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tility to such other objects as suits his purpose. For the interrogator, there 
are two convenient directions for the deflection of the prisoner’s hostility: (a) 
inward, for the enhancement of the prisoner’s feelings of guilt and (b) out- 
ward, against the sources of social support of the prisoner’s resistance. 

Hinkle and Wolff (26) and Schein (41, pp. 23-24) have discussed general 
ways in which Communist captors deflect the hostilities of the prisoners. Cer- 
tain other devices were specific to interrogation. Almost universal was pre- 
tending (or disclosing) that other prisoners had betrayed the subject by giving 
information about him or by giving information which he was endeavoring to 
conceal. Another device was to suggest to the prisoner that his commanders, 
sitting safely and comfortably behind desks, were demanding that he endure 
hardships (if not unspeakable tortures and ultimate death) to protect items 
of information which were trivial and meaningless, which the captor already 
knew, or which the same authorities were publishing in newspapers or incor- 
porating in manuals that had been carried by the prisoner’s aircraft into 
enemy territory. 


Guilt 

The blocking of the expression of hostility is one of many factors in the 
interrogation situation tending toward the generation of feelings of guilt. The 
guilt experienced by the prisoner has preoccupied much of the psychological 
consideration of the problem of the regulation of prisoner behavior in accord- 
ance with the norms of his parent society. Hinkle and Wolff (26) and others 


(23, 24) have discussed the role of guilt feelings in destroying the ability of the 
prisoner to resist his captor. 


THE REGULATION OF BEHAVIOR 


Rigid versus Flexible Injunctions 


Many who advocated the “name, rank, number, only” rule to govern soldiers’ 
conduct in the event of enemy interrogation, as well as those who argued that 
the rule was “unrealistic,” recognized that talk itself was as much of a danger 
as physical coercion. The basic point of issue between them was whether rigid 
or flexible injunctions to personnel would afford greater control of deviations 
from the ideal norm of “no aid to the enemy.” 

In this controversy, there was a reversal of the positions of the advocates 
of these polar policies with respect to the potency they attributed to the inter- 
rogator’s control of the interaction process, depending upon whether they 
were discussing the interrogator’s ability to compel some talk from the prisoner 
initially, or his ability to compel significant disclosures once the prisoner was 
talking. Advocates of the rigid rule stressed that the power position of the 
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interrogator in the interrogation prevented the prisoner from controlling or 
limiting his talk once he began talking. The prisoner could not hope to outwit, 
deceive, or evade the skilled interrogator, they maintained, and any policy 
which relied upon personnel doing so was futile or worse. They did not 
attribute the same omnipotence to the interrogator in forcing the prisoner to 
depart from the rule of silence in the first place, however. On the other hand, 
advocates of flexible instructions to personnel stressed the ability of the inter- 
rogator to compel the prisoner to talk, but generally they did not evaluate so 
highly his ability to ensure that the talk was accurate, significant or exhaustive. 
The prisoner, they believed, could control what he said so as to limit, or to 
avoid entirely, significant disclosures of information, particularly if he was 
trained “to evade” the interrogator (46). 

The aspects of the prisoner’s situation which have been discussed here open 
him to influence both with respect to initial departures from the rule of silence 
and to subsequent channeling of his conversation to significant disclosures. In 
addition, although this point cannot be elaborated in the present discussion, it 
is far more difficult for the interrogator to gain precisely those disclosures he 
seeks than it is for him to compel the prisoner to engage in some conversation. 
To this extent, the present discussion is more consistent with arguments that 
were offered for flexible, as opposed to rigid, injunctions to personnel. 

Conclusions with respect to the interrogator’s power and the prisoner’s 
vulnerability do not resolve the entire controversy, however. It is not unusual 
in our culture for absolute injunctions against acts to be accepted despite the 
existence of widespread, if not universally inevitable, deviations of behavior 
from these injunctions. It remains open to question whether less rigid or 
more rigid norms better control the frequency and degree of deviations from 
ideal social values where the pressure toward such deviations is high. Thus, 
for example, from survey evidence like Kinsey’s on the ubiquity of proscribed 
sex behavior, it cannot be inferred automatically that more permissive “official” 
norms would make for either more or fewer deviations from consensual ideals 
or from whatever social functions are fulfilled by such ideal behavior stand- 
ards. There is also the question of the ultimate, ritual significance of the 
injunction despite the extent and degree of its non-observance. 

The issue was put rather clearly by an Air Force officer who had made a 
false “germ warfare” confession which the Communists had used widely in 
their propaganda. Asked what he would do differently if he had to go through 
the same sort of experience again, the officer avowed that he was certain that 
he would behave in more or less the same way and, except for the possibility 
of succeeding next time in his attempt at suicide, the outcome, too, was likely 
to be the same. He made various suggestions on how one could be more 
successful in lying and stalling, but these, he believed, were merely ways of 
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deferring the inevitable outcome. Asked about the debate then current on 
the “name, rank, number, only” rule, however, this officer expressed firm 
support of instructing personnel to adhere to it. He added: 

“It would have told me when I was doing wrong. It would have firmly established in 


my own mind which was right and which was wrong from the standpoint of what the 
government expected of me.” 


Another returnee said: 


“TI know I couldn’t stick to it and nobody else can either. . . . But you have to have it 
so you know when you are doing wrong.” 


Other former POWs, including Maj. Gen. William F. Dean,’ have made 
similar comments. 

Examination of the prisoner’s predicament in reconciling his behavior in 
interrogation to the official injunctions he has received may offer some clarifi- 
cation of pervasive problems of the relative effectiveness of rigid versus flexible 
norms as instruments of social control. 

The discussion in the previous section of this paper, from only a slightly 
different perspective, has involved the same predicament of the prisoner: his 
need to achieve some consistency between the role demands of the “self” he 
comes to present to his interrogator, those which are involved in his own 
self-image, and those which are given by “official” or “back home” concep- 
tions of interrogation. To the extent that the prisoner is unable to reconcile 
these sets of demands by action in the situation, he may reconcile them by 
experiencing feelings of guilt and by psychological defenses against these 
feelings (6, pp. 16-18). An alternative possibility is that no equilibrium is 
established and his behavior disintegrates. 


Guilt and Rigid Injunctions 


The possibility of the latter type of outcome—the “breaking” of the pris- 
oner—has been the preoccupation of much of the advocacy of rigid injunc- 
tions to govern conduct in the event of capture. Thus, one military psychiatrist, 
arguing for adherence to the “name, rank, number, only” rule, is quoted as 
saying: 

“Talking is always the first step toward collaborating. Once a man starts talking, there 
is no escape from more talking. And the more he talks, the greater his guilt and anxiety 
become, and the less able he is to cope with the normal stresses of prison life. His whole 


personality tends to disintegrate. He knows he has done something wrong, and his con- 
science will not let him rest.” (29, p. 148) 


If this psychiatrist’s opinions regarding guilt and anxiety are sound, however, 
the same argument may be made with at least equal force against the rule. 


8 Quoted in U. S. News and World Report, July 8, 1955, p. 34. 
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To evoke a chain of guilt and anxiety leading inevitably to “complete dis- 
integration” of a prisoner who was firmly indoctrinated in the rule, the inter- 
rogator would merely have to induce any departure from the rule, regardless 
of how trivial and valueless to his purposes it might be. The same replies 
which would be regarded as inconsequential by a prisoner who was not com- 
mitted to the injunction become guilt-provoking defeats for one who rigidly 
accepts it. Since, in experience, some departures from the “name, rank, 
number, only” rule are almost universal, the psychiatrist’s proposal for seeing 
to it “. . . that the man was packed full of arguments as to why he must not 
talk” (29, p. 148) might hasten and intensify his disintegration, if this 
reasoning is accepted. 


Guilt Feelings and Resistance 


Guilt feelings need not be disintegrative, however. They can be managed 
so that they support behavior in accordance with norms of resistance. It is, 
in fact, difficult to conceive of effective resistance without some mobilization 
of guilt feelings in support of it. Whether the guilt is of a degree consistent 
with its rational management, whether the individual has the degree of insight 
necessary for adequate assessment of inner realities, and the information and 
perspicacity necessary for adequate assessment of the outer realities, as well 


as the skill and persistence of the manipulative attempts against him, all may 
be expected to contribute to the outcome. 


“The Breaking Point” Notion 


A “disintegrative” effect of trivial acquiescence does occur because of a 
fallacy of the self-confirming variety. This is the tendency to think of 
resistance and collaboration in absolute “either-or” terms. A specific and 
particularly incapacitating form of this general tendency is the notion of 
“the breaking point.” This notion visualizes as the goal of the interrogator 
the “breaking” of the prisoner—bringing him to a point where he no longer 
has a capacity for any resistance whatsoever. In Korea, those who accepted 
rigid norms were apt to feel that they had been “broken,” or, more frequently, 
were “on the verge of breaking,” when they had yielded to any significant 
degree. A few did become rather thoroughly demoralized as a result. Most 
prisoners in Korea who were reduced to fairly abject states, however, came 
to realize that they were not “broken”—that they still possessed considerable 
resources for resistance. Some of the most dramatic examples of prisoner 
resistance in the face of intense duress were cases of recuperation after a period 
of serious yielding to interrogators (6). 

A recognition of these facts presumably influenced the Defense Committee’s 
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recommendation that personnel be trained for “successive lines of resistance” in 
interrogation (46, p. 18). 

The terms “break” and “breaking point”—as in the proposition often as- 
serted during the controversy on POW behavior: “Every man has his breaking 
point” (46)—are associated with whatever psycho-physiological meanings 
such terms may have in psychiatry. Quite obviously, there are whole ranges 
of “breaking points” and all manner of styles of “breaking,” only some of 
which are consistent with the information-eliciting objectives of an inter- 
rogator (7; 10; 14, p. 280). Thus, psychotic states of a delusional kind or 
those involving the loss of the capacity for consciously integrated activity are 
obviously inconsistent with an interrogator’s objectives. 

One large class of abrupt shifts toward more cooperativeness in inter- 
rogation can be understood without confusion with the radical psycho- 
physiological changes popularly connoted by the term “break.” This is a 
change in the role being played by the prisoner. When forced to depart in 
one respect from the consistent, integrated role he is attempting to play 
(either the overt role, or the covert role, or both), the prisoner may have to 
adopt an altogether different pattern of behavior. In the cases the writer 
has examined, however, such abrupt shifts in role are described as in the 
direction of greater overt uncooperativeness almost as frequently as in the 
direction of greater cooperativeness. From the perspective of the disintegra- 
tion of a role, the switch in either direction can be considered equally as a 
“break.” As was indicated earlier, shifts in the “overt cooperativeness” aspect 
of the prisoner’s role are reported in the majority of instances as occurring 
from one situation to another, rather than during a given interrogation situa- 
tion, however. As such, they conform better with interpretation as planned 
changes of tactics rather than as “breaks.” 

In a few instances, the change was indeed an abrupt one. Here, the 
person could have the feeling of some radical and compelling change occurring 
“within him” without awareness of the source of the need for such a complete 
shift in his behavior. From this standpoint, too, it would appear that the 
prisoner who regards any deviation from a rigid, non-cooperative role as 
“being broken” would be the one most likely to experience a “breaking point.” 


Personality Defenses and Social Controls 


The psychological defense mechanisms discussed in the present paper are 
ones which are necessary to protect the integration of the prisoner’s person- 
ality, insofar as this integration involves internalized norms demanding re- 
sistance to the interrogator. They are necessary in view of the almost universal 
and seemingly inevitable departures from the ideal norms of resistance which 
the problems of interaction in interrogation can produce. In their absence, 
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psychological theory would lead us to expect either general personality dis- 
integration, as the psychiatrist quoted above suggests, or a changed integration 
in which other norms and values are substituted for those underlying re- 
sistance. 

From the practical military intelligence perspective—promoting resistance 
in order to deny military information to an enemy—the norms must be rigid 
erough to make yielding psychologically “painful” by making it difficult for 
psychological defenses against shame and guilt to operate. They must not be 
so rigid, however, as to preclude the operation of psychological defenses where 
guilt and shame threaten to be insupportable; i.e., where personality integra- 
tion itself is threatened. For, in actuality, “disintegration” rarely occurs, but 
rather some pathological and reality-distorting defense comes into play 
to “save the day” when guilt feelings have cumulated excessively. 


The “Code of Conduct” 


The present “Code of Conduct for Members of the Armed Forces,” insofar 
as it relates to interrogation, has a similar rationale. A compromise of diverse 
opinions regarding the “name, rank, number, only” rule, it represents an 
attempt to reconcile the simple value principle of not aiding the enemy with 
the empirical complexities of prisoner-of-war situations. It attempts to do this 
by affirming absolute non-intercourse with the enemy as the ideal for prisoner 


behavior, while providing for eventualities in which behavior cannot accord 
with this ideal (39). 


Limitations of Conventional Ideas of Duress 


As guides to these eventualities, current cultural conceptions of what con- 
stitute compelling influences on behavior are limited, ill-defined, and fre- 
quently erroneous. Thus, in judgments of the responsibility of prisoners for 
behavior contravening social codes, individuals are exonerated on evidence 
that they encountered duress of a kind or intensity which most other in- 
dividuals resisted successfully. On the other hand, influences which none or 
almost none withstood are regarded as constituting no excuse, if indeed they 
are recognized as influences at all. 

The following are illustrations from the Korean War experience. The 
threat of imminent death, which of all classes of duress has the highest status 
in law as an excuse for a delict (35), is not among the most effective weapons 
an interrogator has in gaining the compliance of his prisoner. Over half of 
the repatriated Air Force prisoners report that they were threatened with 
death in efforts to gain factual information from them (additional threats 
figured in “confession” extortion and other exploitation attempts) (7). Ac- 
cording to the repatriates’ statements, only five per cent of these threats caused 
the prisoner to yield the information demanded. Most violent methods were 
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also less likely to compel compliance from Air Force prisoners than the kinds 
of non-violent manipulations which have been discussed in the present paper, 
judging from repatriates’ accounts of their interrogations. Further, in law, 
which is matched somewhat by common conceptions, a threat must be one of 
“immediate and impending death or of serious and immediate bodily harm” 
in order to excuse an act on the grounds of coercion (35). Psychological theory 
regarding anxiety, as well as the testimony of former prisoners, indicates that 
threats which are indefinite with respect to the time and nature of the harm 
to be suffered are much more disorganizing in their effects and thus more 
likely to be productive of compliance with an interrogator. Many prisoners 
who report that they almost eagerly sought to “get it all over with” by saying: 
“Go ahead and shoot!” eventually tried to “get it all over with” by real or 
feigned compliance. 


Lack of Innovation after Korea 


Although intensive examination was given to the sources of the effectiveness 
of interrogation practices in the discussions leading to the “Code,” there 
resulted no great departure from the traditional emphases on physical duress 
and insanity as explanations of “involuntary” behavior. As in the past (18, 
35), terms such as “mental coercion” and “psychological pressures” were 
much employed, but no acceptable explanation at the level of specific inter- 
rogation experiences could be given for highly motivated prisoners succumb- 
ing to such apparently feeble pressures as threats, insults, and deceptions. 

The various theories of “brainwashing” which figured prominently in 
the debate, despite being burdened with large elements of non-scientific 
mysticism (3, 7), did provide some new recognitions of the force of such 
influences as prolonged social isolation, group pressures, debilitation, etc., (10, 
14, 23, 24, 34, 35). “Brainwashing,” as depicted, however, was applicable 
only to the more extreme forms of assault employed by the captor and the 
more extreme forms of aberrant behavior among the POWs. The Defense 
Committee found these depictions applicable to the experiences of only a very 
few prisoners (46, pp. 13-14). Legal commentaries found in them nothing 
calling for departures from the traditional legal tests of duress and insanity (35, 
39). The theories further were oriented toward induced changes of ideological 
attitudes, manipulations which had rare and mostly minor effects on com- 
pliance in intelligence interrogations or other material forms of compliance 
with enemy demands (8, 45). 


Duress and Internal and External Sanctions 


Limitations of the applicability of current coercion concepts in making 
legal and moral judgments are evidenced by the Defense Committee’s state- 
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ment: “No case [of a Korean War prisoner] was brought for cour*-martial 
action in which there was evidence of duress, brainwashing, or any other type 
of coercion” (46, p. 29).® Only ten of the approximately 4,000 Americans 
repatriated after the Korean War were indeed convicted of offenses involving 
aid to the enemy (35). Since some coercion is likely to be experienced by 
every prisoner of war, the effectiveness of legal punishment in controlling 
behavior is dependent upon the feasibility of distinctions between the force 
of different classes and degrees of influence. Adequate bases for such dis- 
tinctions apparently did not exist, so that evidence of any “coercion,” accord- 
ing to the official statement, ruled out punishment. 

While the individual prisoner himself doubtless had more accurate knowl- 
edge of what he encountered than did others who judged him, his notions of 
what constituted duress, coercion and excuse reflect much the same limited 
cultural conceptions. Judgments of juridical guilt and subjective feelings 
of personal guilt are not congruent, but social control measures like the “Code 
of Conduct” aim to make them more so. From the standpoint of social controls 
acting to make behavior accord with ideal standards, private judgments by 
individuals of their own behavior are even more important than public judg- 
ments, particularly in situations where the individual is isolated and his 
behavior is not open to public surveillance. Current conceptions and policies 
indicate to the prisoner that he may be forced to yield, but mislead him with 
respect to the relative potency of the various influences which confront him 
and with respect to the judgments he makes of his own behavior relative to 
that of other men. To the extent this is true, prisoners’ guilt feelings arising 
from deviations from norms can be expected to produce disorganized re- 
sponses and irrational defenses, rather than conformity with ideal standards. 

The principle of social control involved here is as old as the ancient Canon 
Law dictum: “. . . A Superior cannot impose an obligation upon a whole 
community when its observance is beyond the ordinary powers of the members 
of the community” (31, p. 89). Where such an obligation is imposed, punish- 
ments imposed by authority tend to be irrational and arbitrary, or, as in the 
post-Korea cases, are ruled out altogether by the impossibility of making 
distinctions regarding responsibility. Similarly, internal punishment from 
feelings of guilt under such circumstances becomes functionless. With ade- 
quate understanding of what is and what is not “within the ordinary powers 
of the members of a community,” however, distinctions become possible on 


the basis of which external and internal punishments can operate to control 
behavior. 


® Court-martial actions were not brought against any of the Air Force repatriates (46). 
Only one Army ex-prisoner was convicted of a count of giving intelligence information to 
the enemy (35, p. 749). 
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The interpretations in the present paper of the social-psychological needs 
compelling conversation by the prisoner are based upon what have become 
almost axiomatic propositions of social psychology, the requirements for the 
maintenance of the self and a viable, complementary role in social interaction. 
If the present paper contributes to social-psychological knowledge, it does 
so by furnishing additional illustrations of the soundness of the ground on 
which the social psychologist stands. 

The “Code” and the nature of the debate leading to it indicate, however, 
that the axioms of social psychology do not rival common cultural conceptions 
or the hypotheses of psycho-physiology in their influence on important policy. 
A corresponding unawareness on the part of many prisoners of social- 
psychological forces determining their behavior had the disabling effects on 
their behavior which have been illustrated here. 

As in many life situations, and perhaps in the most important ones, some of 
the requirements of action in interrogation are inconsistent with value 
principles strongly affirmed by the society and the actor himself. Where 
physical or physiological necessities are recognized as keeping behavior from 
being completely consistent with the ideal, the actor is not incapacitated by 
feelings of guilt and frustration. Nor is he regarded by others and by himself 
as having abandoned the values appropriate to the situation; and he can 
continue to pursue them, as the Defense Department’s “Code of Conduct” 
demands (46), “. . . to the utmost of his ability.” With more adequate and 
widespread understanding regarding the social-psychological limits to what 
is possible in behavior, the failure of action to accord completely with ideal 
principles may lead less often to incapacitating guilt or the abandonment of 
value principles in action. 


SUMMARY 


Some social-psychological aspects of the situation of a prisoner confronting 
enemy interrogation are interpreted as accounting in part for the observation 
in recent wars that almost all prisoners converse with interrogators, despite 
rigid orders to the contrary. The interpretations are based primarily on an 
analysis of the interrogation experience of 235 Air Force personnel returned 
from captivity in China and North Korea, with special reliance on a content 
analysis of 203 interviews with cases repatriated at the close of the Korean 
War. Aspects of interrogation are selected for discussion which were not 
peculiar to the Korean War experience, however. 

All cases studied who had been interrogated other than perfunctorily re- 
ported conversing with interrogators beyond “name, rank, and number, only.” 
Behavior was more frequently inconsistent with the “name, rank, number, 
only” rule in situations in which the ex-prisoner reported he was not subjected 
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to overt threats or violence than in situations in which such coercion was re- 
ported. 

From the universality of conversation, despite norms and injunctions to 
the contrary, it was inferred that silence is inconsistent with requirements 
for action in interrogation situations. Two classes of such needs are illustrated 
—the need to behave in accordance with a consistent, learned role and in ac- 
cordance with an esteemed self-image. 

Silence is a form of interaction that conveys intense emotional meanings in 
most social situations. These usual meanings and the conventional reactions 
to them are inconsistent with the special role the prisoner wishes to play in 
interrogation. Silence is also an ambiguous response. The interrogator is free to 
“interpret” the significance of a prisoner’s silence. Only by departing from 
his refusal to converse with the interrogator can the prisoner preclude defini- 
tions of himself or his role which he regards as highly disadvantageous. This 
is illustrated by such interrogator tactics as interpreting silence as evidence of 
guilt of crime, as a confirmation of information, or as a manifestation of 
hostility, arrogance or of some other inappropriate “attitude” of the prisoner. 

More fundamental than the desire of the prisoner to avoid disadvanta- 
geous definitions of his role in the situation is the simple need to behave in 
accordance with some one consistent and well-rehearsed role. This is evidenced 
by the reports by prisoners that they tended to persist in displaying the same 
attitude throughout any given situation, although most took different attitudes 
in successive interrogations. 

The need for behaving consistently in accordance with an “over-learned” 
role is particularly great in interrogation because the ability to improvise 
responses is restricted by situational stress. As departures from highly trained 
response patterns, the prisoner’s refusals to answer and his reactions to his 
refusals require great effort and are frustrating. 

Functions of the role taken in the interrogation include shielding more 
covert aspects of the personality and reassuring the prisoner that he is in 
control of the situation and in control of himself; both being interpreted 
as necessary for the protection of basic self-identity. “Self-defeating” behavior 
helps provide such reassurances to the prisoner who feels he may be forced 
to comply. The interrogator tries to make the divulgence of information the 
price of avoiding damaging self-revelations and the breakdown of role 
consistency. The tactics of interrogators for interfering with prisoners’ role- 
playing attempts are illustrated by the interrogator failing to reciprocate a 
prisoner’s hostile expressions, or responding with apparent hostility to the 
overtly cooperative prisoner. 


Defenses against feelings of guilt experienced in interrogation can under- 
mine the prisoner’s resistance. Rigid acceptance of the norm of absolute 
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non-intercourse in interrogation and overtly hostile roles can create par- 
ticularly intensive problems of managing guilt by making even trivial acts 
of compliance sources of strong feelings of defeat and guilt. Guilt feelings also 
are prerequisites for resistance, however. They can operate to support resistance 
when they are of an intensity which can be rationally managed and where 
the prisoner can assess rationally which aspects of his situation are compelling 
and which non-compelling. 

The failure of the prisoner to recognize the sources of the compulsion he 
experiences in interrogation intensifies their effects, particularly the disabling 
effects of guilt reactions. Current cultural conceptions, which shape the 
prisoner’s judgments of his behavior, view only physical duress and “insanity” 
as excusing departures from norms like those demanding that the prisoner 
resist the enemy. Although the influences compelling conversations with in- 
terrogators discussed in the present paper appear of at least equal force in 
influencing behavior, they do not have recognition in law or social policy. 

The “Code of Conduct for Members of the Armed Forces” recognizes that 
the prisoner may not be able to adhere to the norm of absolute non-intercourse 
in interrogation, and the importance of providing for this eventuality. For the 
operation of both internal and external sanctions consistent with the closest 
approach to the norms of resistance, however, more accurate understandings 


of the compelling character of social-psychological needs are required than 
were developed in the discussions leading to the “Code.” 
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Interpersonal Communication, Group Solidarity, and 
Social Influence * 


Epcar H. Scuetn, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The purpose of this paper is to examine some relationships between com- 
munication, group solidarity, and influenceability. Few topics in psychology 
have received as much attention as communication. We have looked at the 
nature of communication systems, at the flow of information within them, 
at the structural properties of languages, and at the function which communica- 
tion plays in organized systems, be they groups, individuals, or neural net- 
works. Only more recently, however, have we begun to consider some of the 
more subtle semantic and communication problems which, I believe, lie at the 
root of social relationships. In particular, except in the study of psycho- 
therapy, we have not given enough attention to that aspect of communication 
which relates to the maintenance of social relationships, roles, and self- 
images. It is this maintenance of social relationships, roles, and self-images 
which, I believe, accounts in large measure for the stability both of groups 
and of individual personalities, and which represents, therefore, one of the 
greatest forces against change or influenceability. When we see behavior 
change and social influence occurring, or when we think it should be occurring, 
yet it is not, we might well focus our analysis on the interpersonal com- 
munication processes which are occurring and consider their implication for 
the social situation and the individuals within it. 

The conceptual model which I will attempt to spell out below grew out 
of my studies of Chinese Communist techniques of controlling civilian and 
military prisoners during and after the Korean conflict (16, 17, 18). Most of 
my examples will be drawn, therefore, from the experiences of the prisoners. 
These experiences highlight the role which interpersonal communication plays 
in the destruction of the subject’s social and personal integration and in his 
subsequent increase in influenceability. My aim in presenting these examples 
is not limited, however, to providing a socio-psychological explanation of what 
has popularly come to be termed as “brainwashing.” An additional and perhaps 
more fundamental purpose is to provide some bases for a more general theory 
of influence which could encompass the kinds of attitude and value changes 
which we can witness in our own society. 


* Invited address delivered to the International Council for Women Psychologists on 
August 28, 1958, Washington, D. C. 
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A Conceptual Model: Creating Influenceability through Social Alienation * 


In any ongoing situation the things that people say to each other, and non- 
verbally do with respect to each other carry two kinds of information: one, 
information directly relevant to the task that they are engaged in, and two, 
information about their feelings toward each other and toward the task, 
reflecting in particular the value they attach to each other and to the task. 
In order for people to-accomplish any kind of task together they must have 
a certain level of regard for each other, which is usually reflected in the degree 
of attention they give to each other, and they must have a certain level of 
involvement in the situation. If such regard or involvement is improperly low 
or high, it is a signal that the person cannot be trusted to fulfill his proper 
function, or worse, cannot be trusted not to take advantage of the other 
participants in the situation. 

Such information is usually communicated through a host of gestures and 
non-verbal cues as well as through the content of what is said. For example, 
the way we dress, our social manners, the degree of deference we pay to the 
high status people, and the degree of energy with which we approach a task 
all serve to communicate to others whether we are properly involved or 
motivated, and therefore, whether we can be counted on to fulfill our role, 
be it in an office, on a combat mission, or at a party. 

The importance of this type of interpersonal communication is twofold: 
First, the flow of cues which indicate that we have proper regard for each 
other and are properly involved in situations is critical for the maintenance 
of organized activity and group solidarity. Second, it is also critical for the 
maintenance of personal identity and security. Much of our personality is 
learned in and supported by a social context through the information which 
our significant others communicate to us concerning their evaluation of us. 
Because of this fact, we become susceptible to change when our social supports 
are destroyed or removed. Such potential influenceability can be hypothesized 
at the following levels of psychological functioning: 

1. We become more influenceable at the level of opinions and beliefs, par- 
ticularly in regard to those beliefs which are socially shared and operate as 
norms or standards of conduct. If we cease to have the kinds of relationships 
which imply mutual trust and regard, we cease to have access to each others’ 
opinions and beliefs which, in turn, makes it virtually impossible for us to 
establish, check, or enforce social norms or standards. 

2. Our image of ourselves, both its conscious and unconscious components, 
depends to a great extent on the confirmation provided to us by others 


1For many of the ideas in this formulation, I am indebted to the sociologist Erving 
Goffman (7, 8, 9, 10). 
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through interpersonal communication. A good example is given by Goffman: 
In order for a girl to perceive herself as “beautiful” she must obtain from 
others a whole range of communication cues such as compliments, invitations 
to dates, “passes” made at her, etc., because beauty has no absolute standard 
against which it can be judged. The same sort of cues are, of course, required 
for us to see ourselves as intelligent, witty, manly, or what have you. In most 
of our daily life we operate in situations and groups which are fairly well 
integrated, hence we are largely unaware of the constant flow of such inter- 
personal communication and the confirmation of our selves which it provides. 
Only when such cues are absent or are manipulated in a destructive manner, 
as they were by the Chinese Communists, do we realize their importance. 

3. Our fundamental values, whether we think of them in terms of super-ego, 
or moral conscience, or some other concept, probably depend to a great extent 
on the social support of individuals or institutions which operate as sur- 
rogates for the parents or the significant others from whom they were learned. 
One would at least suspect this conclusion from the frequent statements by 
psychotherapists that change can be produced in the patient only when such 
surrogate relationships are exposed and re-evaluated. Again, it is difficult 
to see this process in ordinary social life; only when marked social disorgan- 
ization occurs do we see the manner in which morals are supported by social 
relationships. 

In summary, the ongoing integrity of the individual is at several levels 
of his functioning dependent on adequate social integration which, in turn, 
is based on adequate interpersonal communication. When interpersonal cues 
cease to confirm the social relationships upon which the individual depends, 
he becomes socially alienated and susceptible to change at the level of opinion, 
belief, self-image, or basic value; the degree and depth of influenceability 
depend on the degree of alienation, the degree of pressure to change, and 
the availability of new opinions, beliefs, self-images, or values. 

Social relationships here are not meant to be limited to face-to-face rela- 
tionships. This term applies as well to the symbolic relationships which are 
implied by identifications with others who are absent or identifications with 
groups and organizations. 

Interpersonal cues which cease to confirm social relationships can be of 
two kinds: (a) cues which tend to be destructive—that is, cues which tell 
us that we are held in contempt by others, that our social value is very low; 
and (b) cues which tend to be neutral—that is, cues which tell us that we are 
not regarded highly enough to be allowed to participate in intimate relation- 
ships or share confidences, but which do not devaluate us except as potential 
friends or confidants. Both kinds of cues tend to destroy the kind of social 
integration which is required to sustain high personal integration, but there 
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is a difference in degree, if not in kind, between the destructive effect of being 
held in contempt and the destructive effect of being merely mistrusted. 
Thus far I have tried to argue that the reduction of confirming inter- 
personal cues makes a person more influenceable because it removes some of 
the forces which ordinarily operate to make him resist being influenced; in 
effect, such reduction “unfreezes” him by removing some of the “restraining 
forces,” to use Lewin’s terminology (11). If such unfreezing occurs, what is 
the probability that it will be followed by influence or change? The probability 
is high for two reasons: First, social alienation is an unsatisfying psy- 
chological state which induces strong motives toward regaining old or finding 
new social relationships. Such social reintegration can probably not occur 
without some personal change. Second, social alienation, by cutting off the 
individual from accustomed sources of information on which to base his 
judgment, heightens his susceptibility to cognitive re-definition. By cognitive 
re-definition I mean a process of accepting new definitions for existing con- 
cepts, placing concepts into new scales of evaluation, or shifting the anchors 
or neutral points on such scales. Whichever of these processes occurs, the 
individual’s judgments and consequently his behavior will change, as a 
result. The adoption of new definitions, scales, or anchors occurs through the 
process of learning to pay attention to how others in the environment view 
the alienated individual and the total situation, and by identifying with 


them. If no alternative models are available and the situation is ambiguous, 
the individual probably redefines it in a direction which maximizes his im- 
mediate chances of social reintegration and also minimizes other stresses to 
which he is exposed. 


Creating Social Alienation in POWs 


In the case of the Chinese Communist treatment of United Nations prisoners 
of war, we have excellent examples of undermining without completely de- 
stroying the bonds which hold groups together, thus reducing the flow of 
confirming interpersonal cues, and thereby heightening social alienation and 
the individual prisoner’s susceptibility to being influenced to collaborate 
with his captor (1, 16). This result was accomplished by manipulating the 
overall situation, the communication channels and the communication content. 

One basic device was to destroy the authority structure of the group by 
systematically segregating leaders and other key personnel from the remainder 
of the group, or systematically undermining their own authority. As examples 
of the latter may be cited the rather frequent choice of low ranking enlisted 
men as squad leaders in prison camp, on the grounds that under Communism 
rank no longer had any significance and that it was the workingman who 
should get all the breaks. A further device was to threaten the higher ranking 
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officers with punishment of their group if they failed to cooperate with the 
Chinese by providing slanted radio broadcasts or other kinds of propaganda. 
Attempts by the higher ranking officers to work out compromises which would 
satisfy the Chinese, yet which would provide increased chances of survival 
for their men, would often appear to the lower ranking officers like collabora- 
tion. They would then either covertly or overtly fail to obey orders, thus 
destroying the chain of command. 

This process of social decay was aided by the fact that the first months 
of captivity had been marked by extreme physical privation and a high 
prisoner death rate which stimulated some competition for the very scarce 
supplies of food, medicine, and other means of survival. From the very 
beginning, the Chinese indicated to the prisoners that, if they were cooperative 
in re-educating themselves and learning the “truth” about the Korean war, 
they could expect better treatment. Of course, being cooperative meant being 
willing to give radio broadcasts and other propaganda to the effect that being 
a prisoner of war in Chinese hands was a pleasant affair, and so on. 

In any /arge group of men such as an army, there will be a few opportunists, 
psychopaths, and psychotics who will take advantage of any situation for 
personal gain. The willingness of these men to compete and to collaborate, 
and the rewarding of such behavior by the Chinese began to create a general 
atmosphere of mutual mistrust which was heightened by several additional 
techniques of manipulating the POWs. For example, a sizeable group of men 
would be told that, if they cooperated by giving propaganda broadcasts, they 
would be repatriated; then the group would be split up into smaller groups 
some of which would be marched off in the direction of the front lines and then 
taken to another collection point for prisoners, leaving the impression that 
they had cooperated, given broadcasts, and been repatriated or rewarded 
in some other fashion. Also, Chinese guards would spy intensively on con- 
versations of the most trivial and intimate nature, look for infractions of camp 
rules, pull in the culprit and accuse him, force him to confess, then leave him in 
a state of wondering how they could have known of his words or deeds unless 
there were more informers in camp than he had previously suspected. During 
interrogations a man would often be asked a question and after continued 
refusal to answer would be shown that the Chinese already had the answer. 
Then he would be asked if he would copy the answer out of the Chinese 
document. If he did so to get the Chinese “off his back’’ for a little while, his 
copy would be shown to another man who was being interrogated with the 
statement: “Why do you continue to hold out; look, your friend so-and-so 
has already given us the answer.” These and many other devices were used 


to create the image that almost everyone else was collaborating, so why not 
you? 
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The Communists also prohibited any organized activity not specifically 
sanctioned by them. For example, religious services, social gatherings, athletic 
events, and so on were prohibited for most of the first two years of captivity. 
Thus, not even by shared rituals could prisoners reaffirm their solidarity. Any 
attempt at organized resistance or escape was severely punished and the group 
responsible split up. 

The most striking examples of actual interference in the communication 
process were the uses of what might be called testimonials. I have already cited 
the example of tricking an individual into writing out material in interrogation 
and presenting this to another prisoner as if it had been spontaneously given. 
In the same category fell the utilization of a small number of men who had 
made germ-warfare confessions and who were then sent to various camps 
to give lectures and answer questions. The sincerity of their answers and the 
small details of their confessions were very convincing to many a prisoner. 
Still another device was to offer prizes like fruit or cigarettes for essays or 
articles in the camp newspaper. Of course, the winning essay was usually 
the one which most agreed with the Communist line. Once obtained by the 
Chinese, such an essay would be circulated widely among the other prisoners. 
Those few men who found themselves in a position of cooperating regularly 
with the Chinese would be used to try to get other prisoners to be more 
cooperative as well. 

Identifications with groups and individuals outside of prison camp also 
became the targets of Chinese Communist manipulation. The best example 
was the selective delivery of mail. In some cases, the Chinese did not give a 
man any of his mail, at the same time solicitously pointing out that there 
had been no mail for him, which could only mean that his loved ones at home 
no longer cared about him. In other cases, they only delivered mail which 
contained bad news or was completely devoid of anything meaningful, and 
withheld mail which was either directly reassuring or contained news which 
could be reassuring. At the same time, the mass media of communication were 
completely saturated by Communist propaganda. Most prisoners did not see 
a Western non-Communist newspaper or hear a non-Communist radio broad- 
cast during their entire captivity, unless, of course, such a medium con- 
tained news which played into Communist hands. Our manifest lack of concern 
about the Korean war would be a good example of the kind of news which the 
prisoners were surely given. 


Of course the most obvious example of cutting communication channels 
was solitary confinement which was used for varying lengths of time up to 
two years or more in the case of some prisoners. However, the effects of 
solitary confinement were by no means clearcut. In many men it led to a 
tremendous need to communicate with someone, a need which interrogators 
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have played upon for centuries; in such men it sometimes also led to real 
loss of assurance about their personal identity and self-image, particularly 
if they were deprived of the means of living in a civilized fashion, for example 
if they were deprived of any means of keeping clean. For other men, however, 
the total lack of interpersonal cues was less threatening to their integrity and 
sense of integration with reference groups than being systematically given 
cues that they were not trusted by others or were not worthy of any regard. 
In particular, men whose reference group identifications were very strong 
and whose self-images were in part organized around solitude and meditation, 
for example highly religious individuals, welcomed solitary confinement as a 
relief from pressure. This fact, by the way, highlights the superiority of 
actively manipulating interpersonal communication over a mere cutting of the 
communication channels for the production of social alienation. A man can 
be most alienated in the very midst of many others, as the examples below 
will show. 

The systematic manipulation of communication and social relationships 
among prisoners of war produced a degree of social alienation which was 
characterized in most men by a systematic withdrawal of involvement from 
all social situations (18). They lived increasingly in a shell, going through 
certain of the motions of cooperating with the Chinese without getting over- 


involved, or so they believed, at the same time giving up attempts to establish 
relationships with other prisoners whom they did not really trust or regard 
highly. However, the social alienation was not sufficient in most instances to 
disconfirm the prisoners’ self-image or destroy his basic values. At most, the 
process made a man doubtful and insecure. 


Creating Social Alienation in Civilians in Chinese Communist Prisons 


To find examples of a more intensive destruction of identification with 
family and reference groups, and the destruction of social role and self- 
image we must turn to the experiences of civilian political prisoners interned 
within Chinese Communist prisons (e.g. 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19). In such 
prisons the total regimen, consisting of physical privation, prolonged inter- 
rogation, total isolation from former relationships and sources of information, 
detailed regimentation of all daily activities, and deliberate humiliation and 
degradation, was geared to producing a complete confession of alleged crimes, 
and the assumption of a penitent role depicting the adoption of a Communist 
frame of reference. The prisoner was not informed what his crimes were, 
nor was it permissible to evade the issue by making up a false confession. 
Instead, what the prisoner learned he must do was re-evaluate his past from 
the point of view of the Communists and recognize that most of his former 
attitudes and behavior were actually criminal from this point of view. For 
example, a priest who had dispensed food to needy peasants in his mission 
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church had to recognize that he was actually a tool of imperialism and was 
using his missionary activities as a cover for exploitation of the peasants. 
Even worse, he may have had to recognize that he was using food as blackmail 
to accomplish his aims. 

The key technique used by the Communists to produce social alienation 
to a degree sufficient to allow such re-definition and re-evaluation to occur was 
to put the prisoner into a cell with four or more other prisoners who were some- 
what more advanced in their “thought reform” than he. Such a cell usually 
had one leader who was responsible to the prison authorities, and the progress 
of the whole cell was made contingent upon the progress of the least “re- 
formed” member. This condition meant in practice that four or more cell 
members devoted all their energies to getting their least “reformed” member 
to recognize the truth about himself and to confess. To accomplish: this they 
typically swore at, harangued, beat, denounced, humiliated, reviled, and 
brutalized their victim twenty-four hours a day, sometimes for weeks or 
months on end. If the authorities felt that the prisoner was basically unco- 
operative they manacled his hands behind his back and chained his ankles, 
which made him completely dependent on his celb mates for the fulfillment of 
his basic needs. It was this reduction to an animal-like existence in front of 
other humans which, I believe, constituted the ultimate humiliation and led 
most reliably to the destruction of the prisoner’s image of himself. Even in his 
own eyes he became something which was not worthy of the regard of his 
fellow man. 

If, to avoid complete physical and personal destruction, the prisoner began 
to confess in the manner desired of him, he was usually forced to prove his 
sincerity by making irrevocable behavioral commitments, such as denouncing 
and implicating his friends and relatives in his own newly recognized crimes. 
Once he had done this he became further alienated from his former self, even 
in his own eyes, and could seek security only in a new identity and new social 
relationships. Aiding this process of confessing was the fact that the crimes 
gave the prisoner something concrete to which to attach the free-floating 
guilt which the accusing environment and his own humiliation usually 
stimulated.” 


Influence through Identification and Social Reintegration 


As I indicated previously, I am assuming that adult humans are powerfully 
motivated to know themselves, to have some kind of positive viable self- 
image and a set of social roles which are confirmed in interaction with others. 


2The number of cases in which such a process occurred is extremely small. The 
description presented here is included to illustrate the model of influence, not as a typical 
account of how prisoners fared in Chinese Communist prisons. In many such prisons the 
thought reform program was ineffective and could be successfully resisted by the prisoner. 
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A state of social alienation, therefore, implies powerful motives toward per- 
sonal and social integration, and initiates searching behavior on the part of 
the alienated individual for some meaningful relationship, role, and self- 
image. The usual case, both in the prisoner of war camps and in the political 
prisons, was that the only relationships which were permitted to grow were 
with the Communists or with prisoners who were cooperating with them. 
Such relationships were strongly encouraged and facilitated by a variety of 
means. A good example was the plight of the sick and wounded prisoners of 
war who, because of their physical confinement, were unable to escape from 
continual contact with their interrogator or instructor, and who therefore often 
ended up forming a close relationship with him. Chinese Communist in- 
structors often encouraged prisoners to take long walks or have informal 
talks with them and offered as incentives cigarettes, tea, and other rewards. 
If the prisoner was willing to cooperate and become a “progressive,” he could 
join with other “progressives” in an active group life. 

Within the political prison, the group cell provided not only the forces 
toward alienation but also offered the road to a “new self.” Not only were 
there available among the fellow prisoners individuals with whom the 
prisoner could identify because of their shared plight,* but, once he showed 
any tendency to seek a new identity by truly trying to re-evaluate his past, 
he received again a whole range of rewards of which perhaps the most im- 
portant was the interpersonal information that he was again a person worthy 
of respect and regard. The force of the motivation to have some identity can 
be deduced from the fact that positive relationships typically formed in the 
group cell in spite of the ever present atmosphere of mutual hostility. 


Influence through Cognitive Re-definition 


When groups become disorganized through the kinds of manipulation cited 
above for POW groups, not only does it become impossible to communicate 
and enforce existing norms, but it becomes impossible to share in the 
formation of new norms for situational contingencies not previously en- 
countered. Being a prisoner of war, in the first place, and being handled in 
the pseudo-benevolent manner which characterized the Chinese Communist 
approach, in the second place, were for most men highly novel and highly 
ambiguous situations to which our cultural norms and standards of conduct 
did not readily apply. The problem, then, was not that a man became unsure 


8 Any degree of communication with cither cell mates or interrogators heightened 
susceptibilities to identification, because even minimum communication requires some 
degree of taking the role of the other person. Some prisoners reported, by way of con- 


firmation of this point, that they had a tougher time resisting thought reform if they 
knew the Chinese language. 
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of his moral principles, such as the wrongness of collaborating with the 
enemy. Rather, the new and ambiguous situation made it difficult to determine 
what sort of behavior would actually be a violation of such moral principles.‘ 
The Chinese put considerable effort into providing the prisoner with suitable 
rationales for collaborative behavior, which would allow him to re-define 
his situation in a manner that would absolve him. Such re-definition might take 
the form of not recognizing that his behavior was in fact helping the enemy, 
or might take the form of re-evaluating relative priorities where conflicting 
values were involved. An officer might see less harm in giving the Chinese 
propaganda than in risking having his men shot; a prisoner might see greater 
importance in letting his loved ones at home know that he was alive by making 
a radio broadcast than in preventing the Chinese from getting a bit of 
propaganda out of him; or to put the matter more extremely, a man might 
see less harm in collaborating than in letting a friend die because the Chinese 
would not give him medicine unless he collaborated. 

The important point about these examples is that they all involve some 
cognitive evaluations and some judgments concerning the consequences of a 
given course of action. The ambiguity of the situation, the Chinese saturation 
of the informational environment with their concept of the “truth,” and the 
physical pressures on the men made it quite likely that some shifts in scales of 
judgment would occur, and that errors in assessing the consequences of col- 
laborative behavior would also occur. However, it was also quite likely that 
in the whole prisoner population there were many who, because of previous 
experience or specialized knowledge, could have made more accurate assess- 
ments which could have become the basis for shared norms and standards 
of conduct. However, in a situation in which men were prevented from com- 
municating with each other, did not trust each other, or had low regard 
for each other, there was no opportunity to share such knowledge. This 
statement is contirmed by the accounts of many men that successful resistance 
was usually organized around a few key individuals, often non-commissioned 
officers with broad experience, who were able to maintain clandestine relation- 
ships with other prisoners of war, and who would advise them how far they 
could cooperate with the Chinese without giving them anything of real 
propaganda value or getting involved with them in an irrevocable fashion. 
These instances of failure to produce alienation highlight the importance of 
effective communication channels as prerequisites to resistance. 

In the political prison the pressure toward cognitive re-definition was, of 


This ambiguity is actually still present after the fact, as evidenced by the difficulty 
in our own country of enunciating a clear policy toward POW behavior. Accounts in the 
press and popularized analyses have shifted markedly in the last few years from blaming 
collaboration on Communist mistreatment to blaming it on POW misconduct (2). 
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course, present to an even more intense degree. Not only was there unremitting 
pressure on the prisoner to shift his frame of reference and to re-evaluate his 
own self-image and past behavior, but there were available ever present models 
of how to do this, combined with complete isolation from all contacts which 
could in any manner affirm the old self-image or social norms. Through 
identifying with cell mates, the prisoner came to pay attention to their point 
of view which led to a re-defining of his own. Behavior previously seen as 
innocent could then be judged as criminal, and a past life based on capitalist 
premises could be seen as evil.® 


Recapitulation and Conclusions 


Social and personal integration depend on interpersonal cues which con- 
firm social norms and the individual’s beliefs, self-image, basic values, and 
social role. When such cues are absent or disconfirming, the individual becomes 
socially alienated, which makes him susceptible to influence for three reasons: 
First, forces against change are reduced or removed; second, motives toward 
re-integration are induced; and third, cognitive redefinitions are facilitated. 

My reasons for emphasizing this kind of influence model are twofold. First, 
we need a better understanding of the technique employed by the Com- 
munists in attempting to influence captives and their potential or actual 
effects. Certainly we need to go beyond some of the thinking often expressed 
in our mass media—that the behavior of prisoners of the Communists is 
either the result of mysterious occult devices or is the result of personal 
weakness reflecting social pathology in our society. Second: we need con- 
ceptual tools with which to explore further those institutions within our 
own society which are presumably geared to producing profound and lasting 
changes in their adult inmates, students, or patients. 

When one examines institutions such as prisons, mental hospitals, basic 
training centers, intensive educational workshops, and so on, one is struck 
by the need to conceptualize what goes on in them at a level somewhat 
broader than is reflected in most experimental studies of social influence. In 
particular, one is struck by the number of similarities in such institutions 


5 The degree of permanence of the change which was produced in a few individuals by 
a process such as that described depended, of course, on the kinds of interpersonal cues 
they were exposed to following their repatriation. If their newly acquired identity and set 
of attitudes were not acceptable to their “significant others’? back home, a new and 
comparable influence process was set into motion. In the few cases where such changes 
have persisted, there is good evidence that the individuals sought out and attached them- 
selves emotionally to others who would support the new identity and attitude structure. 


These observations are based on a recent follow-up study of some of the civilian re- 
patriates (17). 
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with respect to the manipulation of social relationships. For example, a fre- 
quent practice in prisons, mental hospitals, educational workshops, reforma- 
tories, religious retreats, basic training centers, monasteries, nunneries, 
academies, and so on, is to isolate the inmates from their former social rela- 
tionships, either by physically confining them or by regimenting their daily 
routine to such an extent that they do not have time to maintain such 
relationships. 

In authoritarian institutions, like prisons, to which inmates are sent invol- 
untarily, there also tend to be systematic efforts on the part of the staff to 
destroy the internal organization of the inmate group. This fact has been 
noted in the prison situation and is embodied in the admonition to prisoners 
to “serve their own time” (5). Evidences of internal organization among 
prisoners result in punishment for some men, removal to another cell block 
for others. At the same time, social alienation is fostered by the bestowing of 
special favors, rewards, or privileges for cooperation with the authorities. In 
reformatories in which there is a reasonably high rate of success of reform, 
one finds the key to this success in the identification of the inmates with one 
or more members of the staff through whom they learn new norms, self-images, 
and values. Such identifications can only occur when old social bonds have 
been undermined. 

In the mental hospital we have recognized that therapy operates through 
the medium of forming a relationship with a psychiatrist or some other 
member of the staff. What we have recognized less often is that sometimes the 
hospital staff will, in a number of subtle ways, destroy the internal organiza- 
tion of the patient group, usually by moving patients from one ward to 
another, thus preventing stable friendships. Whether the alienation of the 
patient from other patients is an aid or hindrance to therapy I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it would seem to be a problem worthy of investigation. In 
many of these institutions, a major function of reducing inmate organization 
is to maintain better control over the inmate population, but perhaps such 
practices have other functions as well. 

By focusing on social alienation, I do not wish to bypass the fact that in 
many change-producing institutions social organization among inmates is 
encouraged and is considered to heighten rather than weaken influenceability. 
This emphasis would certainly be true of educational workshops, religious 
revivals, voluntarily entered group therapy, and so on. The fact that these 
institutions are voluntary would appear to be one common feature which dif- 
ferentiates them from prisons and mental hospitals. They also differ in that 
the participants presumably are motivated to change or be influenced, and 
that the staff does not feel it necessary to impose its own authority coercively 
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over the inmates. Instead, participants themselves are expected to assume 
a certain amount of responsibility and authority. An interesting middle ground 
is found in institutions which are entered voluntarily and with motivation to 
change, but which involve total submission to authority—for example, mon- 
asteries and academies. The fact that such institutions initially tend to destroy 
the internal organization of inmates would suggest that such destruction is 
more closely related to the nature of authority in the institution than to the 
degree of voluntariness of entry or motivation to change. 

It is my hope that a model of influence such as is presented here will pro- 
vide a useful approach both to the comparative study of influence within 
organizations and to the study of those influence processes which have major 
consequences for the personalities of the individuals who become its targets. 


Manuscript received: October 23, 1959 
Edgar H. Schein 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
50 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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Multiple Discriminant Analysis Applied to “Ways 
to Live” Ratings from Six Cultural Groups * 


Lyte V. Jones, University of North Carolina 


R. DARRELL Bock, University of North Carolina 


Morris and Jones (6) present results of factor analyses performed separately 
upon data from college students in the United States and India, who rated 
Morris’ “Ways to Live.” Subsequently, Morris (5) presented results of an 
additional factor analysis based upon ratings obtained from Chinese students 
of the same (translated) document. Factor analysis is an appropriate technique 
for describing organization of variables within a subject population. The re- 
sulting factors may serve to identify conceptual value dimensions in terms of 
which individuals or cultures evaluate competing ways of life. 

While factor analysis is highly appropriate for within-culture analysis of 
value structure, it is much less appropriate for specification of between-culture 
differences. Alternative multivariate procedures better serve the latter purpose. 
In particular, discriminant analysis, first suggested by Fisher (3) and recently 
described by Rao (7), is designed to serve this purpose. Discriminant analysis 
and factor analysis are alike in providing from the data certain artificial 
variates. In factor analysis these variates are determined from the pattern of 
within-sample covariances or correlations. For discriminating among popula- 
tions, these within-sample matrices provide estimates of error for evaluation 
of the between-sample variability. Resulting discriminant functions which 
specify artificial variates, called canonical variates, serve to maximize between- 
sample variability relative to within-sample variability. 


THE PROBLEM 


Ratings of Morris’ 13 ways to live were obtained from six groups of male 
college students from: U. S. (white), U. S. (Negro), India, Japan, China, 
Norway. The “Ways to Live” document had been translated and administered 
in the native language of the students and in their native lands. Since the 
purpose of this application of discriminant analysis is to characterize the 
populations rather than to classify subjects, it is desirable to have the sample 
sizes equal, rather than proportional to the population sizes. The smallest 
available sample was of size 117. As this number was judged to be adequately 
large, the present analysis includes responses from six groups of 117, randomly 

1 Partial support for this study was provided by the National Science Foundation, 
grant no. G-5824. 
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selected from the sample to which the “Ways to Live” schedule had been 
administered by Morris (5). 


The purpose of the present study is (a) to test the equality of mean ratings 
of the six samples for the “Ways to Live,” (b) to determine the number of 
independent canonical variates necessary to account for the departure of the 
mean ratings from equality, and (c) to specify extent, pattern, and kind of 
intergroup mean differences in terms of those canonical variates. 

The “Ways to Live” schedule has been reproduced in two distinct publica- 
tions (5, 6). In Table 1 appears a summary of the content of each item. 


Respondents were to rate each in accord with the following (abridged) instruc- 
tions: 


Indicate by numbers how much you yourself like or dislike each way to live. Remember 
that it is not a question of what kind of life you now lead, or the kind of life you think 
it prudent to live in our society, or the kind of life you think good for other persons, but 
simply the kind of life you personally would like to live. 

Use the following scale of numbers, placing one of them in the margin alongside each 
of the ways to live: 

7 I like it very much 
I like it quite a lot 
I like it slightly 
I am indifferent to it 
I dislike it slightly 
I dislike it quite a lot 
I dislike it very much 


TABLE 1 


Summary of the 13 Ways to Live 





Summary of Content 





Refinement, moderation, restraint ; preservation of the best attainments of man. 

Self-sufficiency, understanding of self; avoidance of outward activity. 

Sympathy, concern for others; restraint of one’s self-assertiveness. 

Abandonment, sensuous enjoyment of life; solitude and sociality both are 
necessary. 

Energetic, cooperative action for the purpose of group achievement and enjoy- 
ment. 

Activity; constant striving for improved techniques to control nature and 
society. 

Flexibility, diversity within self; accept something from all other paths of life. 

Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoyment. 

Quiet receptivity to nature yields a rich self. 

Dignity, self-control; but no retreat from the world. 

Give up the world and develop the inner self. 

Outward, energetic activity; use of the body’s energy. 

Let oneself be used; remain close to persons and to nature. 
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Scale values for the midpoints of the seven categories were obtained by a 
scaling method as described, for example, by Bock (2). For scaling purposes, 
100 subjects were selected randomly from the six larger samples (with the 
restriction that either 16 or 17 subjects were selected from each). On the basis 
of their responses, scale values were assigned to the categories so that squared 
differences among the mean scale values for the 13 ways to live were maximal 
relative to the variance of responses within each Way. The resulting scale is: 


1) 000; 2) 392; 3) .528; 4) .743; 5) 1.127; 6) 1.478; 7) 1.647. 


Following Bartlett (1), the total chi square due to association between cat- 
egories and ways for this scale may be partitioned into two components, one 
representing the between-way variance attributable to scale values of the 
categories, the other a remainder chi square, indicating between-way variance 
not accounted for by the scale. In the present case the total chi square is 
294, based upon (13 — 1)(7 — 1) = 72 degrees of freedom. The chi square 
attributable to the scale is 236, with (13 — 1) + (7 —1) —1=17 degrees 
of freedom, while the remainder chi square is 58, with (13 — 2)(7 —2) = 55 
degrees of freedom. The failure of the remainder chi square to reach signif- 
icance (p = .25) suggests that the scale accounts for all non-error between- 
way variance. 

Two-digit approximations to the scale values of the seven category mid- 
points are: 


1) 00; 2) 24; 3) 32; 4) 45; 5) 68; 6) 90; 7) 99. 


TABLE 2 
Mean Ratings for the Ways 





Sample 
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All ratings were transformed according to these values associated with the 

rating categories. Thus, the basic data consist of scores of the form xj, the 
scale value of the rating assigned by subject a from group y to way i. 

The mean scores for the ways for each cultural group, appear in Table 2. 

117 

[1] m= > 


117 q 





117 
[2] =a 2 (Xiya — Myy)*/117, 
ess i 


The corresponding standard deviations, are given in Table 3. 
Morris notes a rather severe fault in the Chinese translation of one of the 
statements, Way 13 (5, p. 36). The meaning of the initial sentence, “A person 


TABLE 3 
Standard Deviations of Ratings 





Sample 





= 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 





should let himself be used,” became, in Chinese translation, “A person should 
make himself useful.” Perhaps partly as a result of translation, Way 13 was 
the most favored way to live of Chinese student respondents. In contrast, it 
was uniformly one of the least acceptable ways for other cultural groups. 
Because of the questionable status of these differences imposed by the transla- 
tion error, Way 13 is excluded from the present analysis. 

For the analysis it is convenient to define matrices of sums of squares and 
cross-products by 


[3] F=B+ Wh. 
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Each of these is of order p X p where p is the number of variables in the 
analysis. These matrices have as their general elements 


[4] tiy = ZZ (Xive — M1) (Xjye — ™;), 
ya 


[S] Diy = En, (Miy — m1) (My — m)), 
” 


[6] Wiy = TZ (Xige — My) (Xjya — My). 
ya 

Here, t,;, by, and wy are elements from 7, B, and W, respectively. m, (or 
m,;) is the over-all mean of sample scores on variable i (or j); n is the (com- 
mon) number of subjects in each sample of subjects; x;,_. and m),, have been 
defined earlier. The matrix T has (kn — 1) degrees of freedom, where k is 
the number of groups. The matrix B has (k — 1) degrees of freedom and the 
matrix W has (kn — k) degrees of freedom. For the problem at hand, p = 12, 
k = 6, and n = 117. The matrices B/N and W/N, where N = kn = 6(117) 
= 702, appear in Tables 4 and 5. 


DETERMINING DIMENSIONS OF SIGNIFICANT DISCRIMINATION 


We wish to apply linear transformations to the scores which will serve to 
maximize differences among the groups [see, e.g., Rao (7, pp. 21-27)]. A 
suitable criterion is the maximization of 


TZaiajbi;, 
ij 
with respect to aj, a2, . . ., ap, subject to the condition 
ZLasiaywi;y — C. 


Here b,; are elements of B, wi are elements of W, c is a scalar constant, and 
a; and a, are coefficients of the transformation for which solution is required. 
In matrix notation, we wish to maximize the function 


[7] aBa' —  (aWa' —c), 


where a is the vector (a), ae, . . ., ap), and A is a LaGrange multiplier. Differ- 
entiating with respect to a yields 


({8] aB — \W — O, 
or 
[8a] a(B—)dW) =a (BW*—N)=O 


A and a thus are a latent root and characteristic vector of the matrix BW", 
where A satisfies the characteristic equation 


[9] B—rdW| =O. 
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TABLE 6 


Roots of |B —\.W| =O and the Per Cent of Variance Between Groups Accounted 
for by Each 





At Per Cent of Variance 


48.652 
23.294 
13.909 
8.969 
5.176 








where W is nonsingular. Equation [9] is polynomial in A of degree k — 1 or 
p, whichever is smaller. 

Solution to equation [9] was performed on the Illiac.* The five non-vanish- 
ing roots appear in Table 6. 

For testing the hypothesis of equal group means, we may adopt as a 
statistic the total variation, k(n — 1) (3A,), which is approximately distributed 
as x” with p(k — 1) degrees of freedom (7). In the present case, y* = 496.055 
with 60 df results in rejection of the hypothesis of equal means beyond the 
.001 point. 

To determine the number of dimensions required, we may consider the 
residual variance after extraction of each successive root which is approximately 
distributed as y* with the sum of degrees of freedom of the remaining smallest 
variances added to form the residual degrees of freedom (7). This leads to 
the probability statements shown in Table 7. Adopting a stringent .001 
significance level (since the y* approximation is considered relatively crude) 
we discover the first four roots to be significant. 

(An improved test for significance of the largest root has been presented 
by Heck (4). The test evaluates the statistic 4/1 + A, and is based upon the 
generalized incomplete Beta distribution with arguments min(k — 1, p), 


2 We are grateful to Kern W. Dickman for his help in performing the computations on 
Illiac. 


TABLE 7 


x? Test of Dimensionality 





df x? = k(n—1)ZA2 rs) 
p(k—1) = 60 496.055 p<.001 
(p—1)(k—2) = 44 254.714 p<.001 
(p—2)(k—3) = 30 139.162 p<.001 
(p—3)(k—4) = 18 70.161 p<.001 
(p—4)(k—5) = 8 25.668 01>p>.001 
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({k —p—1]—1)/2, and (kn —k— p—1)/2. Application of this test 
to the present example shows the largest root to be highly significant; the test 
is not suited to testing roots other than the largest.) 

In Table 8 are presented the characteristic vectors, a\!’, a‘), a), a, cor- 
responding to the four significant roots. Thus the first canonical variate, or 
discriminant function, is given by 


a sXive 
i= 


The characteristic vectors appearing in Table 8 are not scaled in accordance 
with their relative contribution to between-sample variance. This relative 
contribution is known, and is given for each latent root in Table 6. 

Consider the, first canonical variate 


y™ = 350X. — 392X_— + + + — .214Xu + .152Xue 


(subscripts y and a have been deleted). The within-sample variance of y“) 
is given by 
var yo = (.350)*wi, 1 + 2(.350) (—.392)wi,2 +°° 350) (.152) Wa, a3 
+ 


— .401)(.152) ws, 12 


+ 2( 
(—.392)*wWa, 2+ + - * + 2(—.392) (.152) We, a 
+--+ +2( 


+ (.152)*was, ». 


The w, are elements of the within-group cross-product matrix, W. To scale 
the characteristic vectors, each should be multiplied by a constant to make the 


TABLE 8 


Unscaled Characteristic Vectors 





a®) a®) 


35045 41145 —.07253 
—.39240 —.12383 01282 
—.40144 —.02338 02877 
—.02920 .09156 —.09128 
~—.13192 .03110 73512 
—.01220 33988 .15540 

43174 24908 —.22474 

.20493 02756 .05610 
—.49508 10429 —.46588 

03581 .71649 —.06801 
—.21428 31712 32411 

—.20123 
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within-sample variance of the scaled vectors equal to unity. Then, in matrix 
notation, 
caWa' = 1 
the identity matrix. Multiplying [8] by c? and postmultiplying each side of 
[8] by a, we then obtain 
caBa' = }; 
i.e., each characteristic vector, c,a", is scaled so that its between-variance 
equals A; and is proportional to the contribution of the variate to total between- 
group variance. 
The within-sample variances of the vectors of Table 8, together with ap- 
propriate scaling constants, are computed to be 
var a = 711.3964 Ci = .03749249 
var a = 912.9142 Cs = .03309672 


var a” = 693.4761 C3 = .03797382 
var a = 575.1487 C4 = .04169749 


The values of c are determined so that c*, var a‘) = 1.00. The scaled vectors 
appear in Table 9. Computing from Table 9 and Table 2 the scaled canonical 
variates for each group yields the values of Table 10. Notice that the com- 
puted variance of scores on each canonical variate, Table 10, is equal to the 


corresponding canonical root, A; (Table 6), which provides a check on the 
values in Table 10. From the mean scores on the four canonical variates, 
Table 10, it becomes possible to compute distance functions representing the 
relative Euclidean distance in four-space between every pair of samples. The 
squared distance functions are computed by summing the squares of differences 


TABLE 9 
Scaled Characteristic Vectors 





= 
w 
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a) «@) (8) @ 
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013139 013618 — .002754 .003038 
—.014712 —.004098 .000487 — .006875 
—.015051 —.000774 .001093 —.028165 
—.001095 003030 — .003466 016797 
— .004946 001029 027915 008204 
—.000457 011249 005901 — .004736 

016187 008244 — .008534 —.005995 

.007683 000912 002130 — .009582 
— 018562 003452 —.017691 011624 

.001343 023713 —.002583 003899 
—.008339 010496 012308 010210 

005681 —.001607 —.007641 — .011609 
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TABLE 10 
Scaled Mean Canonical Scores 





Canonical Variate 


Group 1 2 3 4 


1 US.w 5669 3.8803 3521 —1.3281 
2 US« 6105 4.4896 .7844 —1.5961 
3 India 3245 4.8085 6591 —1.7434 
4 Japan 1.0336 4.1608 6359 —1.2574 
5 China 2183 3.6052 1.0256 —1.8301 
6 Norway 3537 4.0315 0750 —1.9074 

variance 3243 1553 0927 0598 











between corresponding entries in every pair of rows in Table 10. Since these 
four variates are uncorrelated, the sums of squares are proportional to the 
squares of Mahalanobis’ generalized distance function (7) (ignoring the 
contribution of the fifth, non-significant canonical variate). In Table 11 ap- 
pear the squared distances, D*, of each sample from every other sample. 

It is of interest to examine the discriminant functions of Table 9 to deter- 
mine those ways of life most instrumental in differentially characterizing the 
cultural samples, as well as to attend to the pattern of cultural differences 
represented by means for each function (Table 10). 

There is no reason to expect that the several functions each will represent 
homogeneous clusters of values. It must be emphasized that the successive 
functions are constructed so as to discriminate optimally among means of 
the various cultures. As a result, we would anticipate each function to be 
“complex” rather than “pure” in terms of within-sample factor structure. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive to interpret each dimension on the basis of high 
and low coefficients in order to understand better the nature of observed 
differences among cultural samples. 

The most influential function, accounting for 48 per cent of the between- 
sample variance, is that represented by the first vector of Table 9. Ways 7 


TABLE 11 
Values of D? 





India Japan Norway 
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and 1 (and to a lesser extent 8 and 12) with positive coefficients are con- 
trasted with Ways 9, 3, and 2 (and to some extent 11), exhibiting negative 
coefficients. A positive score on this function reflects a moderate, eclectic 
value system—‘“We should at various times . . . accept something from all 
other paths of life... . When (any) is carried to extremes we lose something 


Norway (3 


FIGURE 1 


Intergroup Distances 


important” (Way 7); “. . . the individual actively participates in . . . social 
life, not to change it primarily, but to understand, appreciate, and preserve the 
best that man has attained. Excessive desires should be avoided and modera- 
tion sought” (Way 1) (5). In contrast, a negative score indicates high value 
placed upon receptivity to nature (Way 9) or receptivity to other persons 
(Way 3), self-containment and lack of dependence on others (Ways 9, 3, 2, 
and 11). 

This first artificial variate, contrasting moderation and eclecticism with 
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receptivity and self-containment, places at the positive extreme the U. S 
college students (both negro and white) and at the negative extreme the 
Japanese students, with samples from India, China, and Norway grouped 
nearly midway between the extremes. The distribution is graphically portrayed 
along axis I of Figure 1. This first variate contributes strongly to the distance 
functions of Table 11 (graphically represented in Figure 1). 

The second discriminant function accounts for 23 per cent of between- 
sample variance and is defined primarily by Ways 10 and 1, with 6 and 11 
playing secondary roles. Ways 10 and 1 have in common the —_ value in 
dignity, refinement, and self-control. 

On this function, India exhibits the highest mean score and China exhibits 
the lowest. The contrasts among cultures are reflected by the mean values of 
column 2; Table 10, and of axis II, Figure 1. Of interest is the difference 
between U. S. white and U. S. Negro samples on this variate, the latter ap- 
pearing nearer the positive extreme. The finding suggests that personal dignity 
is considered a more desirable attribute by students of Negro colleges than by 
white students in the United States. 

The third function, accounting for 14 per cent of between-sample variance, 
is defined primarily by Way 5, with a large positive coefficient, and by Way 
9, with a large negative coefficient. In terms of values, this contrast is between 
social action and quiet receptivity to nature. 

At the two extremes are China and Norway. Since data were collected from 
China in 1948, just prior to the revolutionary change in government in that 
country, and at a time when most students were participating in the revolu- 
tionary cause, it is reasonable that Chinese students should exhibit a marked 
tendency to place high value in Way 5, to “join with others in resolute activity 
for the realization of common goals” and to reject Way 9, “the good things 
of life . . . come unsought. They cannot be found by resolute action.” The 
U.S. Negro sample is closer to China than is the U. S. white group, suggest- 
ing that the Negroes place somewhat higher value in the importance of action 
for the sake of social progress. 

The fourth discriminant function, accounting for only about 9 per cent 
of between-sample variance, is best defined by the positive coefficient of 
Way 4 and the negative coefficient of Way 3. These ways contrast, respectively, 
self-indulgence and concern for others. The means for all cultures are negative 
on this function, but relatively more negative (toward Way 3) are Norway, 
China, and India and relatively less negative are Japan and the United States 
(white). 

The marginally significant fifth dimension contributes the remaining 5 
per cent of the between-sample variance. 

Discriminant analysis as originally conceived makes use of multiple measure- 
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ments for assigning individuals to one of two populations with known risks of 
misclassification. If the discriminant function evaluated for the individuals in 
these populations can be assumed normally distributed and equal in variance, 
the finding that better than chance classification is possible is equivalent to 
claiming that the means of the evaluated discriminant function for the popula- 
tions are not equal. Thus the discriminant analysis includes a test which is 
strictly equivalent to the use of Hotelling’s T? for testing the significance of 
group differences. 

When discriminant analysis is extended to three or more groups, the formal 
problems of determining risk of misclassification and significance of group 
differences become more complex because the group means may not be con- 
fined to a single dimension. Interest in the analysis may shift from finding an 
optimal classification procedure to that of describing, in some sense, the 
spatial configuration of the group means. The present study is clearly an 
example of the latter, since it is not the aim actually to use the Ways to Live 
ratings to classify individuals by nationality. The object rather is to describe 
how the ratings made by individuals of different nationalities tend to differ, 
and in a certain sense the discriminant analysis does this. 

As pointed out however, the description which results from the analysis is 
somewhat difficult to interpret because of the artificial nature of the canonical 
variates. All variates which contribute to discrimination may have large 
coefficients in the same discriminant function even when they have no func- 
tional relation in any larger sense. Further, the condition that the canonical 
variates be orthogonal may prevent clear characterization of contrasts among 
the groups, contrasts not expected to be orthogonal in general. 

It is of considerable interest that S. N. Roy (8) has devised an alternative 
approach to discriminant analysis which does not involve the construction of 
artificial variates. His method is to construct confidence bounds on the 
greatest and least roots of matrices such as, in this study, BW~'. He further 
shows that joint confidence statements with an exact confidence coefficient can 
be constructed for these roots when variates and/or groups are systematically 
struck out of the analysis. Thus it is possible to examine the significance of all 
contrasts of variables and/or groups to determine which are responsible for 
the departure of the mean vectors from equality. This approach is expected to 
provide an informative analysis of the configuration of groups and the between- 
group relationship of the variates. 
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Phase Movement and Equilibrium Tendencies in 
Interaction Process in Psychotherapy Groups * 


Grorce Psatuas, /ndiana University 


The analysis of system tendencies in small group interaction has been a 
major concern of Bales both in his research with small groups and his the- 
oretical writings with Parsons. The set of categories devised by Bales (1), 
most probably because of its grounding in a theoretical conceptualization of 
the problem solving process, has led to the discovery of certain regularities or 
system tendencies when used to analyze group interaction. Whether these 
tendencies are also found in psychotherapy groups is the main concern of this 
paper. 

One kind of regularity referring to changes in the quality of interaction 
within the group over time is that described as phase movement which Bales 
and Strodtbeck (3) describe in terms of the relative emphasis on certain types 
of category acts in different periods of a group meeting. This phasing stems 
from the nature of the problem solving process in that attempts to solve prob- 
lems of orientation (what is it) precede attempts to solve problems of evalua- 
tion (how do we feel about it) and subsequent attempts to solve problems of 
control (what shall we do about it). The disturbance in equilibrium produced 
by the high rates of task-oriented activities in the early part of the meeting 
is later balanced by increases in social-emotional activities, both positive and 
negative reactions, with the peaking of positive reactions tending to occur at 
or near the very end of the meeting. This view of the problem solving process 
assumes that attempts to control the situation and secure the cooperation of 
others in some joint action can come only after common evaluations and 
orientations have been established. If common evaluations and orientations 
have not developed, attempts to control will produce frustration, anxiety and 
other forms of resistance, i.e. an increase in negative reactions. The group may 
then “backtrack” to solve problems of evaluation or orientation before return- 
ing once again to problems of control. 


1 This study was made possible by a grant to Walter W. Igersheimer, M.D., Assistant 
Clinical Professor, Department of Psychiatry, Yale University Medical School, by the 
Foundations Fund for Research in Psychiatry. The data-gathering phase of the project 
was under the general direction of Fred L. Strodtbeck, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
at Yale University during 1952-53. The patients studied were in psychotherapy groups at 
the out-patient clinic at New Haven Hospital, with Dr. Igersheimer serving as therapist. 
I am grateful to Dr. Igersheimer for his support and encouragement in all phases of this 
study. 
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Attempts to solve the problem, change others’ opinions, suggest and adopt 
courses of action can threaten and disturb existing status relations among the 
members and also affect the quality of the interaction. This would result in 
an increasing number of negative acts as the group moves from the more easily 
resolved and less threatening acts of orientation to more difficult problems of 
evaluation and then control. At the very end of the meeting, however, if these 
problems have been resolved successfully, positive reactions would increase. 
Such an increase would not only symbolize the reaffirmation of the group’s 
solidarity but would actually serve to restore the solidarity which was threat- 
ened or disrupted by the preceding attack on the task problems and the 
internal, social-emotional problems. Both sorts of problems attacked by the 
group, then, the task and the internal social-emotional problems, contribute 
to the phase movement of category acts. 

Another system tendency noted by Bales is that described as the equilibrium 
problem, the balancing of action and reaction. Interaction, says Bales, pro- 
ceeds in a series of repetitive cycles, each cycle consisting of (a) “an initial 
disturbance of the system (precipitated by the introduction of a new idea, or 
opinion or suggestion into the group) followed by (b) a “dwindling series of 
feedbacks” and corrections as the disturbance is terminated, equilibrated, or 
assimilated by other parts or members of the system” (2, p. 117). Cycles are 
terminated only by positive acts, as, for example, in the expression of agree- 
ment or solidarity. Negative acts and questions, as reactions to attempted 
answers, do not terminate a cycle but maintain disturbance in the system. 

If a balance or equilibrium is to be achieved between action and reaction, 
then we would expect half of all acts to be “initial acts,” or, in terms of the 
categories, attempted answers (4, 5, and 6), and the remaining half reactions, 
i.e. acts in any of the other categories. Not all “disturbances” are terminated, 
at least not immediately. If they were to be so terminated then every initial 
act would be followed by a positive act. Instead, a “dwindling series of feed- 
backs and corrections” occurs until the disturbance is eventually terminated.” 

Specifically, in terms of the categories, reactions are expected to constitute 
50 per cent of the total, with half of these being positive and terminating the 
cycle. Of the remaining 25 per cent, half are negative; of the remaining 13 per 
cent or so, half are questions ; the rest are attempted answers which, since they 


2In this discussion, the distinction between “proaction,” a series of acts generated by 
the same individual, and “reaction,” an act following the act of another person, is not 
considered. Thus, in the groups’ achievement of equilibrium between action and reaction, 
it is conceivable that an individual answers his own questions. However, the analysis of 
proaction and reaction provides considerable justification for the theoretical argument of 
equilibrium. In the equilibrium tendency under discussion here, reaction does not refer 
to any change in the originator of an act. 
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come in direct response to the questions, are classified as reactions also. The 
discovery of empirical regularities in standard laboratory problem-solving 
groups comparable to this theoretical expectation is noted in Table 3 where 
Bales’ norms are presented. 

Another system tendency is the pattern of distribution of total amounts of 
acts from and to each person in the group. When participants in the group are 
ranked by total number of acts initiated they will also tend to be ranked by 
(a) the number of acts received; (b) the number of acts they address to 
specific others; and (c) the number of acts they address to the group as a 
whole (5). 

As the size of the group increases, members tend to direct larger proportions 
of their activity to the highest ranking initiator and smaller proportions to the 
other members. The top man, in turn, tends to address more of his remarks 
to the group as a whole rather than to specific individuals. There is a tendency 
for “centralization” to develop in the communication pattern. The top man, 
who may already be the leader or is emerging as one, is the person through 
whom most of the communication flows. 

This tendency can produce role differentiation in the group and, of course, 
if role differentiation had already existed, it would be expected to be reflected 
in the communication pattern. 

This pattern would seem to reflect another aspect of the equilibrium problem. 
If action is followed by reaction, then the top initiator, provided the quality 
of the interaction he initiates is concentrated in the attempted answers 
categories rather than in excessive amounts of positive and negative reactions, 
will be reacted to by others to a degree proportional to his initiation. Over 
time, this action-reaction pattern may become stabilized as expectations con- 
cerning the behavior of the high initiator and the other members develop and 
provide further support for the pattern. The “status” of the high initiator 
may rise if his contribution is regarded as satisfactory, desirable or effective in 
problem solution and consistent with the values and norms of the group. In 
time, the high initiator—and presumably the same reasoning would apply to 
the other members—is responded to not solely on the basis of his performance, 
but as the occupant of a particular position or role in the group bearing a 
distinct relation to the other members. 

Change is, however, always possible as, for example, the group encounters 
new problems, or the high man’s changed perception of himself leads to a 
change in his behavior, or the very development of role specialization creates 
new problems and stresses for the group which it reacts to meet. 

The analysis of specific acts, in terms of the categories, of each of the ranked 
participants would be necessary in order to understand precisely how the 
other aspects of the equilibrium problem are related to this one. We would 
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expect to find more reactions on the part of low participants than initial actions 
and the converse for the high man. Questions, which can shift the groups’ 
attention from one man to another, we would expect to be directed to the top 
man, and only after stability in role differentiation was achieved would there 
be any increase in his question asking rate. A high-status person can, in a 
sense, “afford” to ask questions because his position, if secure, is not as likely 
to be threatened by a shift in initiation of action to another person in the 
group. Questions, unless the questioner proacts and answers them himself, are 
followed by reactions initiated by other persons. 

Bales (2, p. 130) has noted that high men tend to have more proactive 
attempted answers in their profiles, while low-ranking men have more positive 
and negative reactions. Top men tend to give out more information and opinion 
to specific others than they receive, while low men give out more agreement, 
disagreement and requests for information than they receive. 

In attempting to define the conditions under which system tendencies would 
operate, Bales has listed several assumptions concerning the personalities of 
the members, the culture and organization of the group, and the characteristics 
of the task problem which, presumably, must be met if the group is to be 
expected to show phase movement (3, p. 486). Psychotherapy groups, as will 
be indicated, differ in a number of ways from these conditions. 

(a) Personalities of individuals. It is expected that groups are composed of 
“normal” persons, i.e. not seriously disturbed or mentally deficient. Therapy 
groups, by definition, will contain “non-normal” persons, but how seriously 
disturbed these persons are depends on the criteria for selection used by the 
therapist, the style of therapy used, and other considerations which can be 
determined only by examination of each of the patients. No specification, in 
advance, seems possible of the effect on the interaction process if patients are 
not “seriously disturbed,” e.g. neurotics or persons with certain psychosomatic 
disorders are capable of functioning in group discussions and their interaction 
in problem solution may not differ from that of “normal” persons. 

(b) Common characteristics of members and subculture of the group. Mem- 
bers of the group are expected to share the same culture and, among different 
groups, the same subculture, at least, in not having special procedural customs 
or training in methods of group discussion which could modify the problem 
solving process. Groups which have met over a period ef time could conceivably 
evolve procedures and methods which would produce markedly different pat- 
terns. Therapy groups, in later stages of therapy, might exemplify such devia- 
tion, as procedural norms and expectations on the part of members for the 
behavior of others, including the therapist, have evolved. 

(c) Organization of the group. Group members are expected to value their 
continued association with the group to the extent that group decisions will 
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have some binding power over the members, and the expression and arousal 
of disagreement, anxiety and tension will be regarded as undesirable. Status 
differences within the group are not so great as to modify expectations and 
opportunities for participation by all members. In this regard, therapy groups 
do contain status differences, but the therapist generally “plays down” his 
status by encouraging and supporting patient interaction and refusing to act 
as the authority or expert who will tell patients what to do. Whether group 
decisions are reached and what kinds of decisions are made in therapy groups 
is a question which also affects the assumption concerning group organization, 
but it is probably more relevant to the task problems to be discussed below. 

The solidarity of the therapy group and the “binding power” of group 
decisions probably changes over time as the group continues to meet and as 
members come to value or reject the opinions of certain others. To what extent 
members value the group and in what sense they feel “bound” are extremely 
difficult questions to answer, especially with regard to the substantive prob- 
lems discussed, but they are easier to answer with regard to procedure. We can, 
for example, tell whether members accept norms of speaking singly, listening 
attentively, not speaking exclusively to the therapist, etc., but from observa- 
tions of the interaction in the group it is almost impossible to tell to what 
extent the patients’ interpersonal relations with others outside the group have 
changed. 

(d) Task problems. Bales has observed groups which generally meet to 
discuss and solve a single problem within a given time period. The phase move- 
ment is expected to apply to the interaction over a “topical cycle of opera- 
tions” from the recognition of the problem to its final disposition by the 
group. Thus, if several topics are discussed and resolved, each such discussion 
is to be analyzed separately. For some groups only a part of a meeting, for 
others an entire meeting is to be analyzed. In therapy groups, discussion may 
range over a series of topics with no one of the problems actually being 
“resolved.” The same topic may be referred to again and again at different 
points in time as the therapist, for example, may encounter resistance and let 
the topic drop for the time being and return to it later. The major difficulty 
in determining the topic in therapeutic group interaction stems from the shift- 
ing from one topic to another by patients with no clear indication as to whether 
or when the group regards the particular topic brought out by one member 
as a “group problem.” In a sense, an aim of group therapy is to make every 
task problem a group problem, something to be worked on by the group. 

In addition, the task problems must be unsolved at the beginning of the 
discussion with regard to each of the functional problems of orientation, evalua- 
tion, and control. When these conditions are met they are referred to as “full- 
fledged”; otherwise they are called “truncated.” Full-fledged conditions are: 
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(a) Orientation—Members of the group have “some degree of ignorance and 
uncertainty about the relevant facts, but individually possess facts relevant 
to decision . . .”” (b) Evaluation—Members “possess somewhat different values 
or interests and . . . the problem is such that it involves several values or 
interests as criteria by which the facts of the situation and the proposed course 
of action are to be judged.” (c) Control—‘. . . (P)ressure for a group deci- 
sion and the expectation of further joint action (exist).” (3, p. 487) 

Therapy groups do not meet under “full-fledged” conditions; they are most 
obviously lacking in pressure for a group decision though there is expectation 
of further joint “action” in the sense of further consideration of a patient’s 
problems. The orientation condition does exist at least with regard to “some 
degree of ignorance about relevant facts,” but there is considerable differentia- 
tion with regard to the possession of facts relevant to decision; the therapist 
is undoubtedly more expert in this respect. Furthermore, the kinds of deci- 
sions which confront therapy groups do not generally concern active attempts 
to solve the substantive problem under discussion, but they do make decisions 
on matters of procedure, i.e. how to handle the problem within the meeting 
itself, whether to listen to it, ask for and encourage the patient to give more 
information, offer opinions about the problem, etc. Such decisions are also 
involved in other kinds of groups in which matters of control by the members 
over one another are considered, but therapy groups lack the kinds of group 
decisions which have reference to control and manipulation of the external 
environment. Joint action, in the sense of deciding how the patient should 
behave or what he should do in the future, is not usua'ly a matter of group 
decision, particularly when the therapist’s aim is not to tell people what to do 
but instead to help them develop insight into their own problems. However, 
opinions and evaluations which have implications for action by the patient 
may be given. 

Specifically with regard to evaluation, members are not usually judging 
proposed courses of action, i.e. specific action for the individual or the group 
to take on a task problem, but they do apply their different values and interests 
in discussing and analyzing particular substantive problems. 

The equilibrium problems of balancing action and reaction and communica- 
tion patterns are expected to occur under these conditions but may also be 
found in a greater variety of groups. Bales reports similar findings in terms of 
communication patterns for student committees, experimental groups and even 
therapy groups. All were problem-solving or decision-making types having a 
“single-focus,” that is, persons spoke one at a time on one topic at a time. 
Therapy groups are single-focus groups in this sense, but they generally con- 
sider more than a single topic per meeting. The specification of limiting condi- 
tions for equilibrium tendencies and communication patterns has not been 
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made as yet, but, on the basis of relevant research, these system tendencies 
seem to be found under a much wider range of conditions. 

The most serious lack in therapy groups, then, is with regard to control, 
in the sense of reaching decisions about action on the substantive problems 
which have reference to manipulating the external environment. 


Method and Procedure 


Two psychotherapy groups with four patients each, conducted by the same 
therapist who followed the principles of psychoanalytically oriented group 
psychotherapy, met for one year, usually twice weekly, for ninety-minute 
sessions each time. The patients, who were out-patients at a community hos- 
pital clinic, were assigned to two groups according to their symptoms; Group 
A consisted of two patients who suffered from migraine headaches, one asthma- 
tic and one with rheumatoid arthritis, while Group B consisted of four 
asthmatics. 


Nine sessions of each group were observed, an equal number of sessions 
being chosen from early, middle and late periods in therapy. Group A had more 
meetings than Group B since its members elected not to reduce their meetings 
during the summer months. The following meetings were selected for analysis: 
Group A, 13, 16, 17, 43, 44, 45, 91, 93, 94; Group B, 13, 14, 18, 33, 34, 35, 


70, 71, 74. 

The groups met in a room equipped with a one-way mirror and wired for 
sound recording. All patients had been informed of the research purpose of 
such observation. Meetings were analyzed according to Bales’ categories in the 
following manner. First, an observer, the investigator, trained in the use of 
the categories, watched the group meeting and noted only non-verbal acts 
which could be categorized, such as nods, gestures, fingernail biting, looking 
away, etc. He noted where the act occurred in the sequence of dialogue by 
jotting down enough of the content to be able to locate the act later. Previous 
experience had shown that this procedure resulted in significantly more scores 
in category 11, “shows tension,” than when the observer scores all of the 
interaction as it occurs. Second, the actual scoring of interaction was done by 
playing back the tape recording of the meeting and adding, in the proper 
places, the non-verbal acts which had been observed in the first step. This 
final scoring based on the combination of the recorded verbal interaction and 
the observed non-verbal acts, formed the basis for the subsequent analyses. 
All categories were used in the scoring. The therapist’s interaction was also 
scored, subsequent tabulations revealing that although he attempted to main- 
tain a low rate of participation he ranked as the highest originator in ten of the 
18 sessions observed. 
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In a study by Talland (5) dealing with the analysis of the interaction process 
in psychotherapy groups, data are presented dealing with phase movement 
and equilibrium tendencies. The major differences between these two studies 
are that Talland studied four groups of six to eight patients each during the 
first eight weeks of therapy and that acts generated by the therapist, who was 
not the same in all groups, were not included in the analysis of the interaction.* 
In addition, Bales’ categories were modified to exclude categories 2 and 11, 
“tension release” and “shows tension,” on the grounds that such acts were 
extremely rare. In this study, the initial observations, focusing on non-verbal 
acts, resulted in the classification of many acts in category 11. Laughter and 
smiles generally constitute the bulk of acts in category 2. Since the categories 
are interdependent, every act being assigned to one category or another, 
Talland’s findings are, in effect, based on a slightly different use and interpre- 
tation of Bales’ category system. 

For the analysis of phase sequences the total number of acts which occurred 
in a meeting was divided into three equal parts. All corresponding phases over 
the 18 meetings were then added according to the classification of acts into 
orientation, evaluation, control, and positive and negative reactions (3). 
Another procedure for defining phases is to divide the meeting into three equal 
time periods. Either procedure is recommended by Bales and Strodtbeck (3) 
who regard their split by total number of acts as an approximation to the 
division by time period. Talland tested for the presence of a phase sequence in 
two ways: (a) “that in a given category the absolute frequencies of acts vary 
from phase to phase only within the limits of chance and (b) that the phase 
to phase variation of frequencies expressed as proportions of the total acts 
per phase is within the limits of chance .. .” (5, p. 106). Since the division into 
phases was based on the total number of acts and since both procedures would 
yield similar results when total acts per phase are constant in each phase, 
procedure (a) was followed here. 

The statistic chosen by Talland was chi-square using frequency data whereas 
Bales and Strodtbeck used rankings of phases for each category and tested 
goodness of fit to prediction by the number of transpositions required (3, 
p. 491), a method which gives equal weight to each of the categories of acts, 
although some may constitute a larger percentage of the total. Both methods 


8 Talland, in a personal communication, reports that the therapist’s percentage of 
participation in the four groups he observed was 4, 4, 11 and 15. Thus, the therapist was 
not as active in Talland’s groups as in the ones analyzed here, and his exclusion from the 
scoring is probably not as serious as it would be if his participation were higher. Neverthe- 
less, it would appear to be reasonable to include the therapist in the scoring of interaction 
when general trends are studied, especially since different therapists may vary considerably 


in the frequency of their interaction and the same therapist may vary in his behavior 
from one meeting to another. 
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are used here in making comparisons so that it is possible to determine whether 
the particular phase sequence hypothesized by Bales and Strodtbeck exists and 
whether the frequencies of acts, in terms of absolute number, from one phase 
to another are significantly different from an equal three-fold division. 

Equilibrium tendencies were determined by comparing the category profile 
of psychotherapy groups with that based on observations of laboratory groups 
reported by Bales (5, p. 107). 

Communication patterns were determined by first ranking all initiators by 
total rates of initiation for each session. Then, over the nine meetings for each 
group, an aggregate matrix was computed and these results were then added 
together to produce an aggregate matrix for the 18 sessions. 


RESULTS 
Phase Movement 


Frequencies of acts per phase are given in Table 1 for the two groups 
combined and for each group separately according to the grouping of categories. 

When the chi-square test is applied to the frequencies for the two groups 
combined, all type of acts, with the exception of positive acts, show a distribu- 
tion which is significantly different (p < .05) from an equal three-fold split. 

However, when the two groups are considered separately, the pattern 


observed above does not hold for each; in fact, there are important differences 
between the two groups. For Group B, acts of orientation, evaluation, control 
and positive acts show a statistically significant deviation from an equal three- 
fold split, whereas, for Group A, only acts of control so differ. 

The only findings consistent with those observed by Talland, in terms of 
significant differences between phases from an equal three-fold split, are for 
acts of orientation and evaluation (Groups A and B combined and B sep- 


TABLE 1 
Observed Frequencies of Acts for Psychotherapy Groups by Type and by Phase 





Groups A & B 
Combined Group A Group B 
(18 Sessions) (9 Sessions) (9 Sessions) 





Phase Phase Phase 
Type of Act 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 





Orientation 2903 2598 2569* 1526 1436 1454 1377 1162 1115* 
Evaluation 2079 2479 2350* 1230 1320 1250 849 1159 1100* 
Control 40 44 91° 16 27 46° 24 17 45° 
Positive 2161 2007 2091 1283 1249 1262 878 758 829° 
Negative 507 569 585* 286 310 320 221 259 265 





* Chi-square test for equal three-fold distribution shows a significant deviation at the 
05 level. 
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TABLE 2 


Expected and Observed Phases in which Frequency of Acts by Type are High, 
Medium and Low 





Psychotherapy Groups 





Theoretical Groups A & B 
Expected* Combined Group A Group B 





a hs Phase Phase 


Type of Act 





Orientation 
Evaluation 
Control 
Positive 
Negative 





No. of Transpositions 2 
P value <.01 





* Derived from Bales and Strodtbeck (3, p. 491). 


arately), control (in all cases), and negative acts (Groups A and B combined). 
The ranking of acts by phase, i.e. high, medium, and low points, without 
regard to magnitude of differences, is similar to that observed by Talland only 
in the case of acts of orientation and for negative acts when Groups A and B 
are combined. 

Using the method of ranking frequencies by phase for all 18 sessions of the 
two groups, as shown in Table 2, the null hypothesis of random distribution 
of phase sequences is rejected (p < .01). Considering each group separately 
over nine sessions each the results are similar (p < .03). Thus, in contrast to 
Talland, the phase sequence hypothesis proposed by Bales and Strodtbeck is 
confirmed. 

However, the pattern observed over a series of meetings is not necessarily 
the model or typical pattern when meetings are analyzed separately. Single 
meetings were examined and it was found that only two conformed to the 
phase sequence described by Bales and Strodtbeck using their method of rank- 
ing frequencies. 


Equilibrium: Action and Reaction 


In the first four columns of Table 3 are shown the theoretical and observed 
percentage rates of category acts for laboratory groups followed by the rates 
observed by Talland. In Table 4 are presented the data from the two therapy 
groups, with separate tabulations when the therapist is included and when he 
is excluded from the analysis. Talland noted that the groups he observed were 
quite different from the theoretical model—only one-fourth of all the inter- 
action could be classified as reactive. 
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TABLE 3 
Category Profiles by Percentage Rates of Acts 





Theoretical Laboratory Talland’s 
Equilibrium Groups Groups 





Category Total Reactive Total Reactive Total Reactive 





1. Shows solidarity 3.8 3.42 2.0 
. Shows tension release 7.7 5.97 —— 
3. Shows agreement 15.2 16.54 48 


. Gives suggestion 7.6 7.94 3.5 
. Gives opinion 30.06 
. Gives orientation 17.89 


. Asks for orientation 38 3.53 
8. Asks for opinion 1.9 2.39 
. Asks for suggestion 1.0 1.05 


. Shows disagreement 7.6 7.78 

. Shows tension 38 2.26 

. Shows antagonism 1.9 73 
13.3 





Total 100.0 99.96 
53.4 





Nore. This table is reproduced from Talland (5, p. 107). 


However, interaction profiles which are more similar to those observed by 
Bales are found for the two groups analyzed here. When the therapist is 
included in the interaction analysis, half or more of all the acts are reactive 
and, in turn, at least one-half of these are positive reactions. A higher rate of 
questions is found in these therapy groups that in laboratory groups, but 
negative reactions show a much lower rate. 

When the therapist is excluded from the analysis, reaction drops below 50 
per cent of all acts, though Group A is higher than Group B in this respect. 
The major part of this difference is due to the drop in questions asked. There 
is a slightly higher rate of negative reactions and a slightly lower rate of 
positive reactions compared to the rates when the therapist is included, though 
the differences are not of the same magnitude when the two groups are con- 
sidered separately. 

An additional analysis of the therapist’s profile of interaction compared 
with the average patient’s shows that he has a higher rate of interaction in 
asking questions and showing solidarity. In addition, for Group B he has a 
much higher rate in simple acts of agreement, while his rate in giving orienta- 
tion and information is far below that of the patients. Thus, the exclusion of 
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PHASE MOVEMENT IN PSYCHOTHERAPY GROUPS 


TABLE 5 
Aggregate Interaction Matrix: Group A, Nine Sessions 





Target : Total 


Rank of To Total 





to 
Originator 3 Indiv. Group Initiated 





1 941 3480 1394 4874 

2 1456 573 2574 725 3299 
1040 1788 375 2163 

4 743 201 1515 190 1705 

5 416 165 913 61 974 
Total Rec’d 3655 1880 10270 2745 13015 





the therapist from the analysis results in the omission of large numbers of 
questions and positive acts and a higher rate for acts of orientation. 

When the therapist is included, a tendency toward equilibrium roughly 
similar to that described by Bales is found, except that higher rates of question 
asking and lower rates of negative acts appear in these therapy groups. 
Roughly 50 per cent of all acts were reactive, indicating that, in contrast to 
Talland’s observations, termination of disturbance does occur as frequently in 
some therapy groups as in laboratory groups. 


Equilibrium: Communication Channels 


Tables 5, 6, and 7 show that ranking persons by origination also results 
in a ranking by number of acts received. Each rank tends to receive more acts 
from the highest rank and a declining number from the next ranks. One 
exception to this appears in Table 5 for Group A, where the fifth rank 
receives more acts from the fourth rank than from rank 3. This is the only 
case where the observed pattern differs from the expected, and the difference 
is great enough to affect the totals over 18 sessions in Table 7. 

The rank of the number of acts directed by each originator to each specific 


TABLE 6 
Aggregate Interaction Matrix: Group B, Nine Sessions 





Target Total 

Rank of to o Total 
Originator 3 Indiv. Group Initiated 

1 775 2751 702 3453 

2 1161 255 1784 - 613 2397 

841 1427 489 1916 

By 613 204 1095 314 1409 

5 / 342 79 614 267 881 

Total Rec’d 2957 7671 2385 10056 
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TABLE 7 
Aggregate Interaction Matrix: Groups A and B Combined, 18 Sessions 





Target Total 





Rank of to To Total 
Originator 3 Indiv. Group Initiated 

1 1716 6231 2096 8327 

2 2617 828 4358 1338 5696 

1881 3215 864 4079 

4 1356 405 2610 504 3114 

5 758 244 1527 328 1855 

Total Rec’d 6612 3193 17941 5130 23071 








individual shows an order which corresponds to the target’s rank as an orig- 
inator. One exception to this is apparent for rank 5 in Group B, Table 6, 
though this difference does not affect the totals over 18 sessions. 

In both cases where the observed pattern does not fit the expected pattern, 
it is rank 5 that is involved, though the number of acts is not great compared 
to some of the cell frequencies and the reversal is only between adjacent ranks 
in both cases. 

The rank of the number of acts directed by an originator to all other 
specific individuals and the rank of the number of acts directed to the group 
as a whole varies with the rank of the originator. 

One important difference is observed in comparison with Bales’ findings. 
Rank 1 in these therapy groups does not direct more acts to the group as a 
whole than to specific individuals. Otherwise, these findings are comparable 
to the tendencies observed by Bales, in that a ranking by total number of 
acts originated also produces a ranking by total acts received, total acts 
directed to individuals, and total acts directed to the group as a whole. 


DISCUSSION 


These therapy groups show patterns of interaction which are similar to 
laboratory problem-solving groups in terms of the phase sequence of category 
acts, equilibrium tendencies and communication channels. 

Although therapy groups are confronted with more than a single problem 
to resolve in the course of a 90 minute discussion and therefore single meet- 
ings rarely showed the phase sequence of action, when a number of meetings 
were added together the relative emphasis on certain kinds of acts in different 
parts of the meeting did follow the phase sequence pattern. 

Bales and Strodtbeck also reported that six of the eight groups they observed 
which met full-fledged conditions showed the phase sequence, while the 14 
groups which did not meet these conditions failed to do so. However, when all 
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22 were added together, the absolute frequencies for acts showed the theoretical 
expected sequence. They explain that (3, p. 494): 


“The interaction process should be considered a system, with internal tendencies which 
make each part of the process a condition to other parts. These ‘internal’ conditions are 
assumed to be similar to some degree from case to case and to exert a constant ‘biasing’ 
effect. This biasing effect becomes apparent either in individual cases under full-fledged 


external conditions or in aggregates of cases in which differences in external conditions 
average out.” 


Thus, the sum of sessions of groups that do not meet full-fledged conditions 
may show a phase sequence even though individual sessions do not. 

Therapy groups lack pressure for a group decision as reflected in the low 
rate of acts of control. They tend to bring up a substantive problem, discuss 
it, analyze it, but seldom pursue it through to open evaluation in the inter- 
action or to suggested action for the individual or the group. This may account 
for the failure of positive acts to rise steadily, since Bales and Strodtbeck 
hypothesize that “after attempts at control over the outer situation and over 
each other are successful and a final decision is reached . . . the group tends 
to confirm its agreement and to release in diffuse ways the tensions built up 
in its prior task efforts repairing the damage done to its state of consensus 
and social integration” (3, p. 489). 

However, a more important reason for the maintenance of a high level of 
positive acts throughout all phases for therapy groups is probably the con- 
tinued need to encourage patients to present their problems. The therapist is 
often high in simple acts of agreement and probably many of these acts are 
nods of the head or simple phrases indicating that he is listening and is 
interested in having the patient go on. Such acts, which are also initiated by 
patients, function to facilitate the presentation of material for discussion. 

Negative acts do show an increase over phases and here again it is probably 
not because of the increase in the number of control acts but rather because 
of the arousal of tension and disagreement as problems are discussed. It is 
probable that emotional involvement in the discussion increases over time; 
some may feel more threatened while others may feel freer to disagree but 
both become emotionally involved as the discussion continues. 

With regard to equilibrium tendencies, the balancing of action and reaction 
does seem to occur in these groups. Although therapy may require that “dis- 
turbance” remain high, in the sense of a continual provoking of discussion 
concerning patients’ problems, the resolution of cycles of activity begun by 
attempted answers may also occur. Termination of a disturbance, then, is not 
the same as arriving at a resolution of the patients’ problems; for, as previously 
noted, immediate decisions and solutions are not made in the course of a 90 
minute meeting. An important means for introducing disturbance is for the 
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therapist to ask questions and, as neted, he does have a higher rate than 
patients in categories 7 and 8. It is still possible that a question will be fol- 
lowed by information or opinion which in turn will be responded to by a 
positive act. In this sense a cycle is terminated, though the substantive prob- 
lem developed in the discussion is not resolved. Thus, persons may agree to 
disagree or more simply—and this is probably the explanation for therapy 
groups—they agree to listen to others, and while listening give support and 
encouragement to the other by generating additional positive acts. Thus, the 
cycle of equilibrium as described by Bales does not have reference to the 
content of the interaction—‘“disturbance” can be maintained in the sense of 
leaving substantive problems unsolved and raising new ones by asking ques- 
tions—but in another sense “disturbance,” such as the tension aroused by the 
discussion of personal problems, can be “resolved” by directing warm, friendly 
comments or simple acts of agreement to individuals in order to encourage 
their presentation of difficult material. 

In the first few meetings of therapy groups, such as those Talland observed, 
it is possible that fewer cycles are terminated by patients, and the therapist’s 
role in this stage may be oriented primarily around positive reactions which 
would encourage patients to bring up their problems and discuss them. In 
the early meetings of our groups it was found that around 30 per cent of the 
therapist’s acts were in categories 1, 2 and 3. 

The omission by Talland of non-verbal acts and acts of “tension release” 
and “shows tension” probably further reduced the number of reactive acts 
observed. But, even if Talland’s groups showed the same rates in these cat- 
egories as the two groups analyzed here, the total rate of reactive acts would 
still be less than 40 per cent. Either there were basic differences in the groups 
that Talland observed or a different interpretation and use of Bales’ cat- 
egory system was involved. For example, in the present study not a single 
meeting was found in which category 3 acts were less than 11 per cent of the 
total, the mean being 16 per cent, and in no case was the rate of interaction 
in category 6 as high as 59 per cent of the total, the mean being 29 per cent; 
whereas Talland reports a rate of 4.8 per cent in category 3 and 59 per cent in 
category 6. These two categories are heavy contributors to the overall inter- 
action rate. Differences of the magnitude mentioned would obviously lead to 
different conclusions regarding the interaction process in therapy groups. 

The balance between action and reaction in therapy groups is probably not 
in terms of the substantive problems alone. The therapist’s role, in encourag- 
ing patients to present material, accepting and agreeing, and showing solidarity, 
contributes to the number of reactions and terminates cycles which do not 
refer to the substantive task problera but rather to procedural problems. The 
phase movement of category acts is not the same in therapy groups, then, as 
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in “full-fledged” groups in that, over a number of meetings, it is probably the 
biasing effect of the consideration of procedural problems, rather than the 
substantive problems, which contributes to the appearance of phasing. 

Communication channels in these groups show the same pattern as that 
observed in laboratory groups. The rate of interaction is an important deter- 
minant of differentiation within the group. Participators are responded to in 
proportion to the frequency of their initiation of action. These tendencies 
appear despite the fact that individual contributions to discussion are not 
focused on a single problem confronting the group and the tendency therefore 
to react to a contributor may not be as great as it is in a laboratory group 
engaged in a problem-solving discussion. One implication of these findings 
for the therapeutic process is that the sheer amount of participation by 
patient or therapist will produce some structuring of the interaction process 
which could conceivably affect the therapeutic process as weil. Therapists are 
often very concerned with the participation rates of patients and make efforts 
to stimulate low participators and restrict, to some extent, excessively high 
participators, in order to be certain that some opportunity exists for all patients 
to present material. Beyond this is the question of whether the structuring of 
interaction will affect the progress of therapy. As some patients achieve high 
rates and are responded to proportionately, interaction rates of others are 
depressed. Reactions of patients to their own inability to “break into” the 
discussion or reactions to others because of their high (or low) participation 
rates introduce additional variables into the therapeutic process. Whether, and 
in what way, imbalance in the distribution of participation among patients 
obstructs or contributes to the therapeutic process is an important question 
for research to explore. The therapist’s own participation rate must also be 
considered, since his rank as originator will affect the amount of action ad- 
dressed to him. 

The data presented here, based on an intensive analysis of two psycho- 
therapy groups observed for a year, are not sufficient to permit generalization 
concerning the interaction process in psychotherapy groups. They nevertheless 
provide some evidence in support of Bales’ and others’ findings concerning 
certain system tendencies emerging in problem-solving discussions. To observe 
such similarities in groups which differ greatly from laboratory groups provides 
some indication of the generality of the interaction process. 


SUMMARY 


Nine meetings of each of two psychotherapy groups engaged in therapy for 
a year were analyzed according to Bales’ interaction process analysis category 
system. The data were examined to determine whether these groups showed 
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the phase sequence of interaction and the tendency to establish equilibrium 
in (a) actions and reactions and (b) in the distribution of acts by initiator 
and target. 

Results show that over the total number of meetings the phase sequence 
pattern is found; a balance between actions and reactions occurs when the 
therapist’s interaction is included in the analysis but not when he is excluded; 
and the distribution of acts by initiator and target shows, with few excep- 
tions, a pattern whereby the rank number of acts directed to and received 
from other individuals and the rank number of acts directed to the group as 
a whole vary with the rank of the originator. 


Manuscript received: April 21, 1959 
Revised manuscript received: September 14, 1959 
George Psathas 
Department of Sociology 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Measures of Average Influence and Change in Agreement 
of Rankings by a Group of Judges’ 


BERNARD M. Bass, Louisiana State University 


Who does what to whom? This is the substance of study in much of social 
psychology. Reliable replicability of experiments is a sine qua non of the 
scientific study of phenomena. Experimental replication is aided by increased 
use of objective, quantitative methods. A way is available to reduce our 
dependence on the self-reports of members of groups, or observers’ reports as 
to who was doing what to whom. This way is to examine the observable 
changes in responses of group members that occur as a consequence of their 
interaction with each other. To retain our ability to analyze individual differ- 
ences in responding and changing responses, yet make the job manageable, 
we can restrict responses to rank order judgments and analyze changes in 
these judgments. Even so, computer techniques are required unless we can 
provide short cuts for hand calculating these changes to yield measures of 
influence, stability, agreement, conformity and effectiveness. 

This paper will present short cuts for calculating measures of change in 
agreement among raters in two independent rating sessions. The index (A) 
discussed here may possibly be interpreted as a measure of social influence, 
since it will compare one judge’s initial ratings with the final ratings of the 
other judges (relative to his final ratings compared with the initial ratings of 
the other judges). It will be assumed that the ratings were given as ranks or 
may be transformed into ranks. 

We have described elsewhere analog and digital computing methods for 
handling the masses of calculations required in analyzing correlations of the 
rank order judgments of members before and after interaction. These methods 
provide eleven measures of agreement, stability, effectiveness and leadership 
(2). In certain types of studies of group behavior, it may be feasible and 
desirable to resort to hand calculation. For example, where each problem has 
a different number of solutions or a different number of group members, com- 
puter programming may be expensive and hand calculation may be warranted 
if it is not too difficult. For example, suppose members originate various solu- 


1 This work has been supported by Contract N7onr 35609, Group Psychology Branch, 
Office of Naval Research. 
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tions to problems for which it is difficult or impossible to establish correct 
answers or group decisions. Then they rank the solutions in order of merit 
before and after discussion. Measurement analyses may be limited to assessing 
the relative success of each member in leading the others and to gauging the 
average amount of private successful leadership occurring in a group. These 
two measures, relative success of individual members, and total increase in 
agreement of members, can be obtained with only a modest amount of 
calculation, as will be shown. 

Relative Successful Leadership. A measure of the relative success of a 
particular member as a leader of a discussion group is obtained as follows: 
First, we correlate this member’s judgments before discussion with all the 
other members’ judgments after the discussion. From the average of these 
results, we subtract the mean correlation of this designated member’s judg- 
ments after discussion with those of all the other members before discussion. 

This measure of “relative successful leadership” may provide a reliable 
and valid objective index of individual influence within a group. Thus, for a 
total of 350 subjects, average relative success as a leader in ten to twelve 
brief problem discussions exhibited reliability estimates of .48 and .29 for 
more highly motivated subjects, and .61 and .64 for those of lower motivation. 
Compared to other objective leadership measures, relative success as a leader 
was found to correlate more highly with ability, with tested intelligence and 
with initial accuracy of judgment. It was also more highly correlated with 
esteem and with attempts to lead. Again it correlated positively with the sub- 
ject’s influence on the decision the group reached (1). 

Since relative success as a leader balances around a mean of zero for a 
designated group, this measure is less cumbersome to use than other objective 
but absolute measures of successful leadership (2). The latter measures must 
be converted into deviations from the group mean in order to examine indi- 
vidual performance independent of differences between groups. But the 
measure, “relative successful leadership,” is already in this form. 

Purpose. This paper will present short cuts for calculating measures of 
change in agreement among raters and of the raters’ relative success in 
influencing each other when given the opportunity to rerank a set of items. 


The Matrices of Raw Data. 


Consider that we have two matrices of m rankings by m judges: one matrix, 
Xn, before a discussion of the m judges and the second matrix, Ymn, gathered 
after the discussion. 
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Before Discussion Judgments After Discussion Judgments 
Judges Judges 
(1) (2) (n) (1) (2) (n) 


(1) Xu ma eas Vu , ee * 
(2) X21 pe You re os 


Items 


ie “> ae Ym 
and the sums of rows of X can be expressed as: 
Xis = Xiu + Xi2 -+e + Xie 
Xs = Xai + X22 -++ + Xen 
Xms = Xm + Xm2 coe + Ree 
The square of any one of these row sums is (X,,)* 
Since our data are in ranks, a simple progression of 1, 2, 3, 4... m—1, m, 
it follows that the sum of any column of the X or Y matrix for the i® judge 
or for any single judge, thus for every judge judging m items, is: 


m 
Tor & X=—Xyu+ Xa... + Xai —m(m+1)/2 
i= I 


Also: 


2 


m 2 2 2 2 
rte 3 X= Xyy + Xai eee a Xmi = m(2m + 1)(m + 1)/6 
i=1 


_ m 
and if x; = X, — X, and t? = 3x?,: 
i=1 
2 Me 2 2 2 2 
t or Sx; = Xy; + Xa + .. -Xmi = M(m — 1)/12 
i=] 

For convenience, T* and é* can be tabled as simple functions of m (Table 1). 

If there exists a transformation matrix, Z, such that: 


Xan Z= Yun 


Z would be completely descriptive of the changes in rankings. But although 
comprehensive and elegant, Z is far from simple, since it contains mn elements. 
Its main use, if it exists, may be in further mathematical, rather than psy- 
chological, analyses. In the present paper, we wish to consider some of the 
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important and psychologically meaningful relations among various elements 
of the X and Y matrices, many of which are already known, but some of which 
are not. 


Average Agreement of One Judge with All the Others in His Same Group of 
Judges 
It is well known that p , the correlation between the rank orders of m 
X, Xe 
rankings by two judges, can be expressed in terms of the sums of the cross- 
products of the two sets of ranks. For example, Kendall (4), among others, 
gives as a common formula: 


m 
= 12 > X,X2 
m* — m m—1 
For convenience, this may be rewritten as: 


m 
p 1+ [ = X,X2.— m(2m + 1)(m +1)/6]/[m(m? — 1) /12] 
X, Xe i=1 


m 
1+[ 3% X:X.—T*]/? 


} 
where 7? and ?* are constants for a given m, which can be obtained from 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


t? and T? as Functions of m, the Number of Items to be Ranked 





r 1—T2/#2 
14 —6 
30 =§ 
55 —4, 





91 —4. 
—4. 
204 
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If such correlations between the i** judge and the other n—1 judges are 
summed and divided by n—1 to yield the average correlation, we obtain: 

m 

Pp =1+(3 XX, — T?)/(n— 1)t? — T?/t? 

X,(X,X- ee -Xa-1) i=] 

This formula differs little from one presented by Lyerly (5) for the average 
correlation of an individual judge’s rankings with all rankings from another 
group of m raters. Lyerly points out that this measure of average agreement 
between one judge and a separate set of judges quickly approaches normality 
of distribution as » and m increase from 4. 


Change in Average Agreement Among All Raters 


A common problem in group studies is to determine the average increase 
in agreement among all members as a consequence of activities between judg- 
ments. As early as 1923, Kelley (3) presented a short cut for calculating 
the average intercorrelation among a set of rankings; more recently Kendall 
(4) proposed a coefficient W based on the sums of the squares of the devia- 
tions of ranks assigned each item and where: 


p _ = (nW—1)/(n—1) 
XX, 


Using T? and t?, it can be shown that 


m 
ry =[ = (X,)? — nT?]/[n(n — 1)t?] + 1 — T?/t? 
XX; i=! 


wuich makes it easy to obtain the change in average agreement from the 
ranking, X, by all members of a group to the ranking, Y, by all members: 


m m 
p —~» =[ = (Y¥,)?— & (X,)?]/[n(n— 1)t?] 
VY; XX; i=1 =] 


Measures of agreement and change can be obtained from simple sums of 
squares of totals assigned by all judges to each item ranked. 


Relative Influence or Success as a Leader 


If all other members are noted by j, the relative success of the i**® member can 
be defined algebraically as: 


M=p —p 
XMiY; XV: 


that is, the extent to which the other members’ final judgments after interaction 
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correlate on the average more highly with j’s initial judgments rather than 
the reverse. This is found to reduce in calculation to: 


m m 
M=( 2 XViss— & XYi)/(n— 1)? 
i=] i=1 


n 
and, as noted earlier for the m judges, = A,=0. When n=2, = 
i=l 
m m 
—Az = ( = XiY2— > X2Y;) /t?. 
ead | i=! 
Example 


Table 2 is a sample of 4 members ranking 5 items. 


TABLE 2 


Sample Problem with 4 Judges Ranking 5 Items before and after Discussion 





Judges’ Rankings of Items 





Before Discussion After Discussion 





Xe Xs Xs Xs Yi Ye Ys Ya 





7 
11 
9 
15 
18 





n=4, m=5; t?—10, T?=—55, 1—T?/t? = —455. 


Since m= 5, t? = 10 and T?= 55. Alson=4. 
A specific correlation indicating the extent to which the first judge main- 
tained unchanged his own rankings from X to Y can be obtained as follows: 


= 14 (2X244X443X34+1K1+4+5xX5—55)/10 


p 
MY: 


= 1+ (55—55)/10=1. 


The average agreement of the first member with the others initially is: 
=1+(2X74+4X114+3X9+1XK154+5X18—55)/(4—1)10—55/10 
= (190— 55)30—5.5+1 = 135 —4.5=4.5—4.5=0 

30 
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The average initial agreement among all members is: 


= (72 4 11? + 92 + 15? + 18? — 4x55) /(4X3X10) — 55+ 1 
10 
= (800—220) /120 — 4.5 = 4.833 — 4.5 = .333 


The average final agreement of the members is: 


= (8? + 13? + 9? + 11? +19? — 4X55) /(4X3X10) — 5541 
10 
= (796—220) /120 — 4.5 = 4.800 — 4.5 = .300 


The average change in amount of agreement is .300 — .333 = —.033. 
This can be obtained directly: 
Pe —p_  =[(8?+ 1374-9? + 117+ 19?) — (7? + 11? +9? + 157+ 
V.Y,; XX; 187) ]/(4X3X10) 
= (796—800) /120 = —.033 


The relative success as a leader or the influence of member 1: 


Ar = [(2%8+4X134+3X9+1X11+519) — (7X24+11X4+9X3 
+15 K 1+ 18 & 5)]/(3) (10) 
= (201—190)/30 = .366 


Summary 


This article has presented short cuts for calculating: (a) the average agree- 
ment in rank order judgment of one member of a group with all the other 
judgments in his same group; (b) the changes in average agreement among all 
these judges, assessing their coalescence or increased conformity to each other 
as a consequence of their interaction, and (c) the relative influence of each 
member upon the other members. 

These particular methods of measurement have been used in a variety of 
empirical studies testing hypotheses generated by a recently published theory 
of leadership and group behavior.” 


2See Bass, B. M. Leadership, Psychology and Organizational Behavior. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1960. 
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Size of Share in Task and Motivation in 
Work Groups’ 


Davi M. SHaw, Duke University 


This paper reports an experiment designed to examine the relationship 
between certain structural properties of work groups and the motivation of 
group members. Specifically, variations in two aspects of the division of labor 
—size of individual shares in group tasks, and opportunity of workers to 
identify individual contributions to group products—are examined in relation 
to their effects on task motivation. 

There have been two main sociological approaches to the study of the effects 
of division of labor. One approach regards modern man’s presumed alienation 
from work as an effect of the growing division of labor in an industrial society. 
Unfortunately, as the division of labor in the total society has changed, in- 
numerable other changes in social structure have occurred; therefore society 
as a whole has provided a poor natural experiment for investigating the 
relationship between division of labor and motivation. 

The second approach has been to relate structural changes to output changes 
in smaller social systems. This approach has included observational, field 
experimental, and laboratory studies. For example, Walker reports the observa- 
tion of “beneficial” effects of a “job enlargement” program at the I.B.M. 
Corporation in which the number of functions performed by each worker was 
increased (3). However, as the size of jobs was increased, other features of 
the work situation were simultaneously altered: variety of tasks, responsibility, 
pay, and perhaps job attractiveness. Therefore the resulting benefits cannot 
be unequivocally attributed to changes in the size of jobs. Cox and Dyce 
Sharp (1) attempted to manipulate the distribution of activities in an indus- 
trial setting by altering the number of activities performed by each worker in 
an experimental group while the jobs of a control group were left unchanged. 
Some increases in production were noted in the experimental group, but 
inadequate control over the activity of experimental and control subjects 
made the results inconclusive. Moreover, any changes in production may have 
been due to changes in the content, and perhaps in attractiveness, of the 
jobs. Lanzetta and Roby (2) report a laboratory study contrasting production 


1 This article is condensed from the author’s Ph.D. thesis at the University of Minnesota. 
Thanks are due Henry Riecken, thesis advisor, and Richard Simpson for their critical 
reading of the manuscript. 
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in a “vertical structure” in which each individual had a difficult function and 
a “horizontal structure” in which each individual performed all functions in 
the task. Differences in motivation or productivity under these structures may 
have been due to factors other than size of share in task, e.g., change in job 
content, status, or degree of dependence. 

These studies illustrate a major difficulty in studying division of labor in 
small social systems: gaining adequate control over independent variables, 
especially content of job, in order to focus on other independent variables. This 
difficulty can be overcome to some extent by careful experimental procedure, 
but it is essential to begin with a clear conceptualization of division of labor 
and the aspects of it to be studied. 


THEORY 


Most conceptions of division of labor include several variables within the 
single concept, such as allocation of job content, relationships among workers, 
and other aspects of the work situation. Although not denying the importance 
of other dimensions, we wish to investigate the effects of variation in two 
distinct, though related, components of the division of labor: size of share in 
task, and identifiability of individual contributions to group product. 

Let us define the division of labor as the allocation of a set of activities 
required for the completion of a group product. Let the number of activities 
that a person performs, relative to the total number of activities, be called 
his size of share in the group task; and let the likelihood that a person’s con- 
tribution to the group task will be recognized by other group members be 
called the identifiability of his share in the group task. If we restrict our 
attention to the case in which all group members have equal shares in the 
group task, then the smaller the group, the larger will be each member’s share. 
Whether identifiability will also be greater in a small work group than in a 
large one will depend on the type of product and the conditions of work. 

A motive will be defined as a force which leads an individual to engage in 
action. We will focus on one type of motive: product motivation, or the motive 
te produce a product of high quality. If we regard a motive as the result of a 
reward structure acting on relatively persistent needs or drives, and if we ask 
how size of share and identifiability might affect product motivation, two 
hypotheses suggest themselves. First, we hypothesize that as an individual’s 
size of share decreases, his product motivation will decrease. This would seem 
likely because in a large work group with relatively small individual shares of 
task, rewards resulting from positive evaluations of the group product must 
be shared among more individuals. Second, we hypothesize that as the 
identifiability of individual contributions decreases, product motivation will 
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decrease, since rewards stemming from group approval of the individual’s con- 
tribution will be low unless individual contributions are identifiable. It seems 
probable that size of share and identifiability usually vary together, but they 
are not the same thing and the present experiment has treated them separately. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects for the experiment were 136 female undergraduates recruited 
from introductory sociology and psychology classes at a state university. 
Subjects were solicited for an undescribed “experiment in sociology” by the 
regular classroom instructor. 


Experimental Procedure 


The subjects were called into the experimental room in groups of two to 
five (large share variation) or six to eight (small share variation). They were 
told that they were to participate in an experiment on cooperative studying. 
An example of cooperative studying was described. The size of share the sub- 
ject had in the group task was then emphasized in the instructions. Next, the 
subjects were informed that each member of the group would be given an 
article describing a different stellar constellation, that they were to abstract 
certain information from these articles, that they would then study all the 
abstracts produced by the group, and finally that they would be given a test 
on all the topics that had been read and abstracted by the several group 
members. 

Half the groups in both large and small share conditions were given instruc- 
tions emphasizing identifiability of individual contributions; they were told 
that a group score based on the group’s task performance would be computed 
and announced for the constellation material abstracted by each subject. The 
implication was that by this means, the quality of each abstract would be 
known. The other half of the small and large share groups were given non- 
identifiability instructions, being told only that a single score for the whole 
group on all topics combined would be computed and announced. Thus, four 
sets cf experimental groups were established on the basis of presence or 
absence of identifiability and large or small size of share. 

Next, all subjects were provided with a choice slip containing the names 
of various esoteric constellations and an independent list of article sizes 
varying in length from one to ten pages. Subjects were asked to select a first 
and second choice of topic. They were then told that articles of varying lengths 
were available for each topic and they were asked to select whatever length of 
article they wished. The experimenter pointed out that articles of every length 
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included the necessary material for an adequate abstract, but that the longer 
article provided more detailed information, which would probably enable the 
subject to make a more thorough abstract and thus enable the group to learn 
the material better. The length of article selected by each subject was used 
as the measure of product motivation—willingness to work hard for a high 
quality product. 

Following the collection of choice slips, the subjects were asked to complete 
a questionnaire while the experimenter assembled the articles chosen. The 
questionnaire included items on the effect of the experimental manipulations 
and comprehension of the instructions, and on extraneous sources of motiva- 
tion. When the questionnaires were completed, the experimenter announced 
that the experiment was over and disclosed the true nature of the study. 


RESULTS 
Effectiveness of the Experimental Procedure 


The questionnaires completed after selection of topics and articles indicated 
that 97 per cent of the subjects knew whether they were in large or small 
share groups, and that subjects in large share groups perceived significantly 
more effect of individual performance on group performance than did individ- 
uals in small share groups (X* = 10.2, d.f.— 2, P < .007). Thus, size of 
share appears to have been satisfactorily manipulated. However, 50 per cent 
of the subjects who had been given the identifiability instructions failed to 
perceive that group scores would reveal whose abstracts were the best. There- 
fore the manipulation of identifiability vs non-identifiability was only partially 
successful, and this should be borne in mind when interpreting the experimental 
findings. 


Test of Hypotheses 


The two hypotheses were operationally defined as follows: 
1. Subjects under large share conditions will select longer articles than will subjects 
under small share conditions. 


2. Subjects under identifiability conditions will select longer articles than will subjects 
under non-identifiability conditions. 


These hypotheses were tested jointly in a double-classification analysis of 
variance, shown in Table 1. Means and variances for each of the experimental 
conditions are shown in Table 2. These statistical findings support the first 
hypothesis but not the second, and do not reveal any significant interaction 
between size of share and identifiability. 
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TABLE 1 
Analysis of Variance for Length by Experimental Conditions 





Sums of Variance 
Source Squares d.f. Estimate 


Ident .0076 1 .0076 
Size of share 62.7348 1 62.7348 
Interaction 8.2501 1 8.2501 
Within (error) 614.4848 4.8007 
Total 685.4773 —— 








*P<.01. 


DISCUSSION 


The experimental results support the hypothesis that greater size of share 
in group task leads to greater task motivation of group members. Since this 
study was conducted in a rather limited experimental setting, one must be 
cautious in generalizing this finding to different populations and different task 
contexts. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suggest that variations in size 
of share in task may help to account for some of the findings of other studies 
involving the division of labor in work groups, such as those of Cox and Dyce 
Sharp (1), Lanzetta and Roby (2), and Walker (3), cited earlier. The 


frequently found inverse relationship between group size and member motiva- 
tion may be due, at least in part, to the reduction in size of individual shares 
as groups become larger. The tentative conclusion from this experiment, that 
smaller sizes of share in group tasks lead to losses in task motivation, is also 
consistent with the assertions of sociologists and social philosophers that 


TABLE 2 
Length Means and Variances by Experimental Condition 





Size of Share Conditions 
Ident 
Conditions Large Share Small Share 


33 33 
Ident 5.727 4.848 
4.926 4.856 








33 33 
Non-ident 
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industrialization has made modern man feel that he is a “small cog in a 
great machine” and has thus tended to alienate modern man from his work. 
No firm conclusions can be drawn from our failure to find a relationship 
between identifiability of individual contributions and task motivation since 
the experiment did not succeed in manipulating the variable of identifiability. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to test the hypotheses that high task motiva- 
tion is a function of (a) large individual shares in group tasks and (b) 
identifiability of individual contributions to group products. Subjects in the 
experimental work groups were 136 female undergraduates recruited from 
classes at a state university. The following results were obtained: 

1. Subjects with large shares in the group task showed higher task motiva- 
tion than did subjects with small shares, as hypothesized. 

2. Identifiability of individual contributions to the group task was not 
significantly related to task motivation. There was indication that the results 
may reflect inadequacy of manipulation of identifiability as a variable, and 
should therefore not be construed as a refutation of the second hypothesis. 


Manuscript received: June 22, 1959 
Revised manuscript received: September 21, 1959 
David M. Shaw 
Department of Sociology 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Focused Leadership and Cohesiveness in Small Groups * 


Harry P. SHELLEY, University of Nebraska 


When leadership is conceived as a group variable, as a set of functions 
which must be performed in the group, the possibility of a gradient of leader- 
ship is created, i.e., leadership may be distributed among many group mem- 
bers or focused on one or a few members (11). Marked differences of opinion 
have been expressed as to the consequences for group functioning of various 
distributions of leadership. This paper will (a) examine some findings in the 
research literature which can be co-ordinated profitably in a frame of reference 
of focused leadership, (b) report research findings supporting the position 
that focused leadership is associated with greater group cohesiveness, and (c) 
in a preliminary fashion formulate some of the conditions under which varying 
degrees of leadership distribution are related to group cohesiveness. 

Bales and his associates (12) in their study of role differentiation in small 
groups have described an aspect of group structure, status consensus, which 
they find related to group effectiveness and cohesiveness. Status consensus is 
the degree of agreement among the group members in their rankings of all 
group members on such task-related criteria as “guiding the group toward its 
goal” and “contributing new ideas for the group.” Operationally, status con- 
sensus is defined by Kendall’s coefficient of concordance, W. Agreement on 
the relative task-status of all group members facilitates interaction, minimizes 
conflict and promotes group efficiency and harmony (2, 12). 

On both the operational level and conceptual level, the concept status con- 
sensus involves certain assumptions regarding the structure of small groups 
and the relationship between group structure and group cohesiveness. First, 
it is assumed that a full and complete ordering of the group members on such 
scales as status and influence is characteristic of small groups. Such an assump- 
tion is implicit in the index of status consensus, since discrepancies at all ranks 
carry equal weight in determining the magnitude of W. The assumption is 
explicit in the conceptual interpretation of status consensus as the degree to 
which the group is in accord on the relative task-status of all group members. 
Intuitively, it seems very unlikely that small discussion groups develop such 
a well-differentiated task-status order that each member can be distinguished 
reliably from every other group member. More probable is a partial ordering 
of the group members. 


1 Portions of this paper were read at the meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., August 29, 1958. 
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Secondly, as the concept is employed (12), it is assumed that an obtained 
ordering of group members on a task-status scale is significant—that group 
differences in the degree of agreement at any rank are related to group cohe- 
siveness independent of differences at any other rank. For the focused leader- 
ship position, agreement on the first rank in a task-status order is crucial; 
agreement on succeeding ranks is of lesser importance. Both the importance 
of the leader role and the presence of a partial ordering rather than a full 
ordering of group members suggest that the relationship between agreement 
on task-status ranks, other than the first, and group cohesiveness is open to 
question. 

It is clear from the literature that group members tend to identify the high 
participator as the leader (2, 3, 13), as the person contributing the most to 
solving the group’s probiem (1, 15); and as the person providing the most 
guidance or ideas (2, 12). The relationship between leadership and “visi- 
bility” has been extensively described; the implications of “visibility” for the 
degree of focus or distribution of the leadership function and for group cohe- 
siveness have not been noted. From the foregoing discussion, it follows that 
the presence of a highly visible person, i.e., a high participator, will be posi- 
tively associated with the degree of agreement on the first task-status rank 
and with high cohesiveness. Groups in which there is a person who is well 
differentiated from the rest of the group in terms of status (agreement on the 
first rank) and behavior (high frequency of participation) will achieve higher 
scores on cohesiveness than will groups in which there is no well differentiated 
person. 

Although not considered in the context of the distribution of leadership, 
the importance for group functioning of a wide spread in the distribution of 
participation has been emphasized, e.g., Dickens (10), Deutsch (9), and Bor- 
gatta and Bales (6). The thinking seems to be that the more widely spread 
the participation in a group the more effective the group and the more satisfied 
its members. If the reasoning with respect to agreement on the first task-status 
rank is adhered to, the relative frequency of participation of the high task- 
status member must be a more significant variable than the distribution of 
participation among all the group members, in so far as group cohesiveness 
and agreement on the high status person is concerned. 


HYPOTHESES 
The specific hypotheses tested were: 


1. There will be progressively greater disagreement among the group members in their 
task-status rankings of group members from rank one to rank two, to rank three, etc. 

2. The degree of agreement among the group members on the highest ranking group 
member will be positively correlated with group cohesiveness. 
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3. If there is a correlation between the degree of agreement over all task-status ranks 
and group cohesiveness, it will be significantly less than the correlation utilizing agreement 
on the first rank only. 

4. The degree of agreement on the first task-status rank will be positively correlated 
with the proportion of the total group participation made by the first ranking member. 

5. The proportion of the group participation contributed by the highest ranking 
member on the task-status continuum will be positively correlated with group cohesiveness. 


All predicted relationships will be reported as significant when associated 
with a chance probability of .05 or less, based on a two-tail test of significance. 

Since the primary focus is upon a group variable—the degree of differentia- 
tion of the high status member—and since group differences, not individual 
differences, are being predicted, the hypotheses are all phrased in terms of 
group variables. Analysis, therefore, is in terms of the group as the unit. 


PROCEDURE 


The Heinicke-Bales measure of agreement among the rankings, W, is not 
appropriate for the evaluation of agreement between members on the first 
rank only. Instead, the degree of agreement on the first rank was measured 
in terms of the divergence of the distribution of rankings from a random or 
chance distribution. The measure employed is the relative entropy measure 
of information theory, H,,.; 1, which provides a measure of the degree of ran- 
domness in the distribution of rankings (16). Similarly, the spread of partici- 
pation in the group was measured by H,,; ; which in this case reflects the degree 
to which the obtained distribution diverges from an equal (or chance) dis- 
tribution, i.e., from a flat gradient of participation. 

Data relevant to the first hypothesis come from two sources. Members of 
13 girls’ clubs were asked to list in order at least three girls who did the most 
in helping their club do the things it wanted to do (16). “Who does the 
most in helping the group achieve its goals?” appears to be the most general 
description of the functioning of the task-specialist. The degree of agreement, 
Hye: 1, for each of the three ranks for each club was computed. 

Further data for the first hypothesis and for all succeeding hypotheses 
come from an unpublished study by Bates and Videbeck (4). Volunteer stu- 
dents from a second course in Sociology were formed into twelve groups of 
five members. All groups were given two hours of training in observing dis- 
cussion group interaction and coding it into categories. Each group then 
held eleven one-hour meetings to discuss a case history and to arrive at rec- 
ommendations for each case. At a twelfth meeting each member ranked the 
members of his group in terms of (a) the value of each person’s contribution 
to the group task, and (b) personal liking. Since self-ranking was excluded, 
agreement over all ranks was computed using Taylor’s (17) adaptation of 
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Kendall’s W for the situation where self-rankings are omitted and ties 
permitted. 

Attitude toward the group was measured by S’s response to the question: 
“If you were to participate in this experiment again, would you prefer (a) 
to be in the same group, (b) to be in the same group only if there were one 
or two personnel changes, or (c) to be in a group composed of different mem- 
bers?” Responses to the three alternatives were weighted +2, +-1, and —2 
respectively. No defense can be made for the weighting procedure. The weights 
used seemed reasonable and once used were not varied. Each respondent also 
indicated the intensity of his preference on a five-point scale. A member’s 
score on attitude toward his group was the product of his responses to the 
two questions. The index of group cohesiveness was the average of the 
members’ attitudes toward the group. 

All meetings were observed by one of five trained observers who directly 
coded the interaction into a set of 14 categories similar to the categories 
developed by Bales. The data on frequency of participation were obtained 
from these records. Since the interaction categories play no role in the 
analysis, the categories will not be described. : 


RESULTS 


The hypothesis that there would be progressively less agreement among the 
group members in their status rankings from rank one to rank two, etc. 
received clear confirmation. In the 13 girls’ clubs, no club had less agreement 
on the first rank than on the second (for the sign test, p<.05). Similarly, in 
only two of the 13 clubs was there less agreement on the second rank than on 
the third (for the sign test, p<.05). In the Bates and Videbeck study only 
one of the twelve groups had less agreement on the first rank than on the 
second (for the sign test, p<.05). Only a chance difference in degree of 
agreement was present between the second and third rank, although the 
difference was in the direction of the hypothesis. The last rank, however, had 
significantly less disagreement than the third rank (for the sign test, with 
one tie, p<.05). Although the hypothesis is confirmed, it should, perhaps, 
be modified. It seems plausible that in very small groups discrimination of 
status can be made as reliably at the bottom of the status order as it can be at 
the top; disagreement may be maximal in the middle range. 

The correlations in Table 1 confirm hypotheses 2, 4, and 5. Hypothesis 3 
asserts that the inclusion of the degree of agreement on ranks other than first 
will reduce the relationships between agreement on status and cohesiveness 
and per cent participation. In both cases the correlations based on agreement 
over all ranks are lower than the corresponding correlations based on agree- 
ment on the first rank. The only correlation based on agreement over all 
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TABLE 1 


Status Differentiation, Participation, and Group Cohesiveness 





Per Cent 
Agreement Participation Spread of 
on All by High artici- 
Ranks (W) Status Member pation Cohesiveness 
Agreement on first rank * +.76 +.71 — .60 +.87°” 
Agreement on all ranks (W) _ + .49 —.49 +.59° 
Per cent participation by 
high status member — — —.94 + .64 
Spread of participation _ —_ —.51 








Note: N=12; ros=.58. All entries are Pearson product-moment coefficients of correla- 
tion. 

“Since Hre: 1 is a measure of disagreement (randomness) rather than agreement, the 
sign for r has been changed for this variable to facilitate understanding of the table. 

» Difference between these r’s is significantly different from zero, p<.05. 


ranks which was significantly different from zero was also significantly 
smaller than the corresponding correlation based on agreement on the first 
rank only. Without exception, then, the inclusion of agreement on ranks 
other than first attenuates the relationship between status agreement and the 
other variables measured. Agreement on the high status person is crucial. 


In eight of the twelve groups the high status member was also the most 
frequent participator. If high status and high participation were independent 
variables, they would occur together by chance eight or more times out of 
twelve less than one time in a thousand (expansion of the binomial, [1/5 + 
4/5]!*). The four groups in which the top task-status member was not the 
highest participator provide further confirmation of hypothesis 5. These four 
groups show significantly less cohesiveness (Mann-Whitney U = 3, p<.05). 


DISCUSSION 


The researcher employing the method of rankings must be alert to the 
probability that his data represent a partial ordering, not a complete order- 
ing. The unwarranted assumption of a complete ordering in a set of ranks 
will result in the confounding of real variance with error variance. Relation- 
ships may be rejected, underestimated or misinterpreted when chance order- 
ings are included with real orderings. 

The present study did not attempt to establish the mediating processes 
whereby the distribution of leadership was linked to group cohesiveness. A 
number of alternative hypotheses have been advanced. Heinicke and Bales 
(12) have suggested that the achievement of high status consensus leads to a 
quicker and more efficient resolution of disputes and, consequently, permits 
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more task-oriented behavior. Berkowitz (5) has posited the presence in his 
conference groups of an expectation that the designated chairman should be 
the behavioral leader. When the groups functioned in accordance with this 
expectation, members were satisfied and cohesiveness was high; when there 
was a discrepancy between expectation and group functioning, cohesiveness 
was low. It is possible that the present findings are a result of such an expecta- 
tion even in the absence of a designated leader. 

There is evidence that groups with a “great man”, i.e., a member high in 
task ability, individual assertiveness and social acceptability, function more 
effectively and are higher in cohesiveness (7). The association between status 
differentiation, behavioral differentiation and group cohesiveness in the present 
study may be a function of the presence or absence of a “great man.” 

Finally, the mediating process may be the degree of agreement over group 
goals, i.e., members may disagree on their first task-status rank because they 
do not agree on what the group wants to do. Disagreement on group goals 
wll also produce lower cohesiveness scores since attraction to the group will 
be less. Disagreement over goals is probably not a factor in the present study, 
given the clarity and simplicity of the group goals. 

The question of the mediating process involved is, of course, an empirical 
one. When the appropriate studies have been done, it may be, as Cartwright 
and Zander have suggested, that “different degrees of concentration of leader- 


ship are required for the accomplishment of different purposes under different 
conditions.” (8, p. 544) 

The following is advanced as a first step toward specifying the conditions 
in which varying degrees of concentration of leadership are differentially 
related to group effectiveness and cohesiveness. 


1. When the group interaction is a means to group goals rather than an end in itself 
and the level of motivation is relatively low, e.g., a committee group planning a recreational 
activity for a larger group, or a laboratory group where membership is a course obligation 
or a matter of paid employment, leadership is a matter of administrative or executive 
convenience. Group goals are best achieved under the conditions of focused leadership, 
ie., there will be a negative relationship between leadership distribution and group 
cohesiveness. Personal motives, such as status striving and power seeking, may be relatively 
unimportant. Leadership is a matter of a group need; when leadership functions are 
performed, the goal is attained with a minimum of effort, group members are satisfied, 
and cohesiveness is high. These conditions apply to the groups in the present study and 
the findings are consistent with these expectations. 

2. When the group interaction is a means to group goals rather than an end in itself, 
when the level of motivation is high, when the important thing is the solution of the 
group problem, there may be no relationship between leadership distribution and group 
cohesiveness, since the importance of goal attainment will reduce the importance of the 
satisfaction of other motives. These conditions appear to be fulfilled in Berkowitz’s (5) 
“urgent problem” group; ie., when the group problem is urgent, leadership sharing is 
not related to cohesiveness and satisfaction with the group. 
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3. When the group interaction is an end in itself, a positive relationship between leader- 
ship distribution and group cohesiveness may be expected, since distributed leadership 
will increase the opportunity for the satisfaction of relevant motives in the course of the 
group interaction. Level of motivation will operate to influence the degree of the predicted 
relationship, i.e., the higher the level of motivation the greater the relationship between 
leadership sharing and group cohesiveness. In Leavitt’s study (14) direct participation in 
the group activity appears to be an end in itself. Under these conditions S’s satisfaction 
with his job and his evaluation of the group were found to be directly related to the 
degree to which he was able to directly participate in the group interaction. 


SUMMARY 


The positive relation between the degree of agreement among group mem- 
bers in their rankings of group members on a task-relevant continuum (status 
consensus) and member satisfaction with the group (cohesiveness) and the 
consistent finding that the group member ranked first tends to be the high par- 
ticipator are discussed in terms of a focused-distributed leadership continuum. 
Hypotheses are advanced centering around the general proposition that the 
degree of status differentiation and behavioral differentiation of the high status 
member are positively related to group cohesiveness. Analysis of the data 
from twelve five-member laboratory groups confirms the hypotheses. Inclu- 
sion of degree of agreement on rankings other than first decreases the cor- 


relation with cohesiveness. Spread of participation is negatively related to 
cohesiveness. Level of participation by the high status person appears to 
account for the common variance between spread of participation and cohe- 
siveness. The distribution of the remainder of the participation is irrelevant 
in so far as cohesiveness is concerned. 
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Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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